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COME. 
— 
BY W. W. LONG, 


Come to me, dear love, tender, 
Come with a soothing stnile; 

Come with soft words gentle, 
Care from my heart beguile, 


Come whils the shadows darken, 
ring to me perfect peace; 

Come in the strength of gladness, 
Bid sorrow from mne cease, 


Come in the blush of morning, 
Love in your fair face gleaming; 
Kiss us of old you kissed me, 
Banish my life’s aad dreaming. 
Come with the bliss of loving, 
And music in your voice; 
Thrill as of old you thrilled me, 
And my weary heart rejoice. 


KOR LOVE OF GOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GLORY'S LOVERS,”’ 
“AN ARCH-IMPOSTOR,” “HUBHED 
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CHAPTER Ji—(CONTINUBD. ) 
SIMILAR honor pertains to the own 
A 6s of the Priory, »nd thetwo long 
compartments of worm-eaten oak 
are exactly in line with each other on 
ither side of the worn uneven stones that 
form the pavement of the aisle leading to 
he altar steps, whence Mr. Gray tremul- 
pbusly gives forth the commandments 
bvery Sunday, standing by the commun- 
jon table, which is adorned with a crim- 
on velvetaltar cloth, whereon the letters 
“I H.S” are worked in gold thread, the 
int production of the Rector’s three ador- 
ng sisters 
For many @ year, however, the Priory 
pow has stood empty. Philip Marlowe 
Himself, tilling the post of organist to the 
hureh, is, of course, precluded from oo- 
Upying the seatof his forefathers, and, 
th the exception of an occasional 
‘ranger Whom chance has led into Combe 
®vsl church, and our old sexton has 
b'von # place among the shabby red cush- 
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ons, it remains empty, leaving us the 
‘© occupants of the ugly whitewashed | 
hancel, 
Anew order of things prevails to-day, 
oWever. Scarcely has the Reverend Pon. | 
ifex commenced the exhortation, or Miss 
wanda finished jingling her bangles, or | 
fins Grey's cowslip-crowned head once | 
ore bécome visible after she has taken a 
16 of Well woro prayer and bymn books | 
rou the carpet-covered box beneath ber 
at, where they pass the other six days of 
be week under lock and key, when a. 
‘ranger is seen slowly advancing up the 
's6, and, aftera minute orso of whis- | 
red conversation with old Grabett, is | 
ynducted by him, with due solemnity, to | 
16 Priory pew, 
At once every eye in Combe Royal | 
ag 's Nxéd curiously on the pnew- 
— Sir Gregory Diggle himself down 
 SuHaliest child in the infant school, 


one Hot an individual present who | 
mi Bot tor mwith make a mental inven- 
’ vsing 6very personal attitude 
a representative of “the Priory 


Neverend “Ponto,” as our 


S68 His place and repeats 


wic6 WH116 gazing with 
4 
es is y i-rimme 
a 6V4AU Aik A 
aM rs A ry r 
a Ad te a) De! AakKkeGCe Dis 
—-= c 08 i9 ig pew, and, 


an (he iining of bis giousy 


. for a Rexx 
sccond or two, according to the | 





prevailing fashion of menon first enter- 
ing a church, seats himself, and proceeds 
leisurely to take stock of the congrega- 
tion. 

Idonot likebim! Of that I am soon 
quite certain, scrutinizing our new neigh- 
bor closely over the top of my prayer 
book as I sit im the choir pew. 


Since my promotion to the honor of | 


leading our church music, ! have basen 
torn from the bosom of my family during 
service hours, and from one of a band of, 
not happy pilgrims, but self-sacrificing 
young women, supposed to be sufficiently 
well versed in the laws of barmony to in- 
struct the rest of the singing congregation 
in the way it should go. 

For this purpose half adozen of us are 
enclosed in a row of seats directly in front 
of the wheezy old organ, which occupies a 
position in the body of the church, just be- 
low the chancel steps; and from there, 
placed as Iam, I can obtain a distinct view 
of Mr. Marlowe’s tenant. 

No—I do pot like him! Why, it would 
be difficult to determine, for there is cer- 
tainly nothing objectionable in the appear- 
ance of Mr. Hastings Aylmer. 

Indeed, nine people out of every ten 
would probably call hima good looking 
man. Heis of middle height and slight 
build. He has a small head, small ears, 
small bands, probably small feet, but 
these are for the present invisible. 

His age may be anywhere between forty 
and fifty. He is darx haired, dark eyed, 
pale skinned; and be hasa slight mous- 
tache with carefully waxed ends. Some- 
how he reminds me of a cat with a mouse 
in ite mouth. Altogether beis moreotf a 
foreigner in appearance than an English- 


man; but this may be accounted for by his | 


long residence abroad. 
He is well dressed—too well according 
to my captious judgment. I have a per- 


verse preference for Philip Marlowe's | 


shabby coat and father’s autiquated style 
of attire. 

Contrasted with these, Captain Aylmer 
is suggestive of a tailor’s dummy, suc! as 
one sees set up in some cheap showy 
clothier’s window to show off the style of 
the ready-made garments obtainable 
within. 

He ie not ‘‘flashy,’’ but he is too new. 
Although bis clothes fit him well, they 
have the appearance of being worn for the 


| first time; the white satin searf beneath 


his dark closely shaved chin can only just 
have left its cover of tissue paper; even 
the rosebud in his buttonhole might well 
be mistaken for a waxen imitation of the 
tlower, did I not know the very busb from 
which he must have plucked it, in a shelt- 
tered nook of the long negiected Priory 
garden. 

Somehow I resent the plucking of that 
rosebud as a personal affront. What busi- 
ness hasa stranger, man whose very 
name was unknown to usa month ago— 
what business has he wandering about the 


Priory grounds helping himself to the. 
| pest flowers, assuming at once the right of 


ownership over the old place, as though 

he had bought it out and out, instead of 

holding it only on a yearly tenancy? 
Absurd as I know this reasoning to be, | 


| yet tind myself eyeing Mr. Aylmer with 


distinct resentment, and this gives place 
to a feeling of actual dislike as! fi d bis 
restiess black eyes, which seem here, there, 
and everywhere at once, fixed now and 
then remorselessly on my visage, staring 


atme peraistently until their owner has 
forced my glance to meet his, when they 
are instantly averted 
me again as 60 as nN 
anotber direction 

The services seem ong al 
dreary than usual this morning. , There 1s 
alistof banns as long as my arms to be 
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read a‘ter the second lesson; it seems as 
though all the lads and lasses in our parish 

nd the next bad made up their minds to 
get married at once, 

Among the confusion of names poor 
“old Pento"” flounders hopelessly, and 
winds up by demanding in a tone of feeble 
aggressiveness that, if any of us know 
“cause or just impediment” why these 
| persons should not be ‘‘reapectably’’ joined 
| together in boly matrimony, we should 
| declare it. 
| Probably no one in the church but my- 

self remarks the slight lapsus lingum. 
| Yes! Turning aside to hide a smile, | see 
agioam of white teeth beneath Mr, Ayl- 
mer’s moustache. This is too much! If he 
bas come tochurch only toturn us and 
| our service into ridicule, he bad better 
| have stayed away altogether. 
| [sit back ina vorner of the pew, where 
| 1am hidden from view by the old-fasb- 
| loned reading-desk, while Mr. Grey drawls 
| through the Litany. My nerves must be 
| in an intensely sensitive state to-day, for 
| inthe murmuring responses! can dis- 
tinguish every voice that! know, even 

Miss Amanda's feeble intonation and my 
| father’s low-toned answers being distinctly 
| audibleto my ears, notwithstanding the 
school children’s monotonous drawl. 

It is a great relief when the prayers are 
over, and the bymns sung, and the old 
Rector settles down to h4s sermon. A&I 
sit in my corner of the pew, still keeping 
carefully behind the friendly shelter of the 
large velvet cushion of the old fashioned 
reading desk, | can see two white butter- 
flies flickering madly after each other in 
the sunshine that streamsin through the 
open church door; | can see two dark 
branches of the old yew-tree for which our 
churchyard is famous; | can see twoor 
| three dais,y-covered graves, one with «a 
wreath of withered buttercups hanging on 
the stone at its head, 
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Toby, farmer Giles’ old sheep dog, lies 
| stretcbed at his ease in the shadow of the | 
low porch, snapping lazily now and then | 
| at the flies that buzz about his ragged oars, 
Sunday is a day of rest for him as well as 
his master. 

The vagaries of misguided sheep and er- 
rantlamb wil!) not trouble hirta for the | 
nexttwelve hours. Meanwhile the sermon, 
three-headed, is gradually approaching 
itsend, The first two parts of it are satis 
factorily disposed of; the Keverend 
“Ponto” struggles valiantly over the third, 
which apparently is very difficult to deal 
with; bat eventually that also is mastered. 

It does not happen #0 be Sacrament Sun- | 
day, #0, a8 soon #4 the service is Over, the 
whole congregation is freeto troop out, 
one afterthe other, into the bright sun- 
sbine. 

J remain bebind as long as possible, anx- 
jous to let Mr. Aylmer pass out before me, 
so that,by the time | put in an appearance, 
he may have started on his road home- | 
wards, which lies, juckily, directly oppo- | 
site to ours; but, either by accident or by 
design, be frustrates this intention. 

He is actually talking to father as Jamil 
iarly as if he had known him all bis life 
when at length | emerged from the 
church, having dallied so long putting 
away the nymn books that!I and Philip 
Marlowe, engaged in closing the organ 
and arranging the of the hymns 
and chants in readiness for the use by the 
choir at the evening service, are the last to 


music 


i6ave, 
‘This is my ittle gir Mr, Aylmer 
« fa ue as Co é 
a“ a 
“ 
4 y 
I itants ' 4 af 
to ber, She is baud and giove wits over 


| learned, is acoompanied by a 
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man, woman, end child for five miles 
round Combe Royal, to say nothing of the 
dogs and cate—eh, Hesaie?’—turning to 
me for contirmation of bis statement. 

“The dogs and cats must assuredly feel 
honored!’ responds Mr. Ayimer witha 
cerem onioas bow, and a gxiimmering smile 
like that I saw when in church 

The parting of his over-red lips beneath 
the black moustache reveals the fact that 
his white teeth have the disagreeable pecul- 
larity of being pointed, giving his face a 
feline expression by no means pleasing. 

He pauses fora few seconds, scrutiniz- 
ing me rapidly, and then he goes on— 

“Tam afraid we shall prove but very 
useless additions to this charming neigh- 
burhood ourselvee’’—speaking more to 
father than to me, although I can feel that 
his furtive glance is taking in with light- 
ning-like rapidity every detail of my dress 
and general appearance, 

“My wife’s state of health is so unforto- 
nate that it renders it quite impossible for 
us either to accept or to offer any hospit- 
ality; and that, although a matter of no 
moment in London or any large city, 
makes one rather unwelcome in the coun- 
try, | fear. However, doctors’ orders must 
be obeyed at all costs; and, if this lovely 
healthy air restores Mra. Ayimer’s nerves 
and spirits, she may perhaps by degrees 
be induced tomix inand enjoy a little 
quiet society. At present her dread of any 
stranger approaching her ia distressing, 
and leads one into really awkward straits 
at times. For instance, 1 am quite unabie 
to organize @ staff of servants suitable to 
our requirements at the Priory; for the 
idea of having any one sbe does not know 
about the house is quite enough to sond 
her into a fit of hysterics. What we should 
do without poor Ali, our black boy, | am 
at 4 loss to imagine. He combines all the 


| oftices of cook, housemaid, and butler, and 


is like w dog for sagacity and faithfuloess, 
I am afraid he is in bad odor already 
though among the good folk in the viliage. 
1 suppose,” he remarked, with snother 
sulle, itis natural to associate a dusky 
complexion with deeds of darkness, just 
48 Ou6 aliributes every angelic quality wo 
the owner of # fair face.’’ 

This long, somewhat stilted speech, de. 


| livered in a curiously deliverate and care- 


ful tone, which gives in6 tne 


somehow of its having been 


jun pression 
previously 

look that 
brings the blood to my 
cheeks. 

Nevertheless | make a determined effort 
to appear cooland unconcerned, I| feel 
that it will never do for this horrid map 
to have the satisfaction of thinkiag that I 
appropriate his linplied coupliment to 
iyself, 

“Ifyou aré in want of servants, | can 
teli you of twoor three nice quiet giris 
whom youcouid depend upon, Mr. Ayl- 
mer,’ 1 say icily. “There is & woman 
cal.ed Gibson— Mary Gibson—in the vil- 
lage, Who sometimes helps in our kitchen, 
aud if really @ good cook—js she not, 
father? Sie would be glad to cometo you; 
and Ido pot think Mrs. Aylmer ¢ 
possibly object to her, Andthere isSsrah 
Dent. The Dents have lived in Combe 
iVoyal for generations, Sarah would makes 


up instantly 


uid 


ap @xceilent bouseinal j.”’ 


Mr. Aylmer produces from one walst- 
coel pocket a letler witha biank page, 
ana lrom the other waist st pock el amas 
BiV6 “Old Pencil! Case 

‘Mary (Gibson, « Sarah Deut, houss- 
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valuable information \ my wife al once ‘Ah, you have the true philosophers 
She has « fancy for engaging servant from spirit, 1 see!’ says Mr. Aylmer, laughing. 
town; but | feel sure that natives of the “No doubt it is easily cultivated under 


such idyllic conditions’’—this with a ewilt 
| side glance at me. 
* “4u0’on est bien dans un grenier # vingt 


place will prove far more satisfactory both 
to berand to me, and lam mos) anxious 
to get the place put to rights as quickly a4 | 


possible. The Priory is really acharming | ana!’ One can live weil in «a garret at 
old house, It seems pity (hat Mr. Mar- | twenty years, You admire the French 
lowe cannot make up his mind to lay out | poeta I feel sure, Mr. Mariowe's 7” He 


a few hundred pounds 
pair. Don't you think #0?" 

“Ay! It ina win that ha littie | 
property should be allowed to go to rack companiment to an old country Louse, 
and ruin, but poor Marlowe is not to blame | and 1 was quite prepared for a few such 
for that,” says father. Visitants at the Priory; buta house with @ 

“The blame lies with the wrong- beaded | buried treasure concealed within its walls 
revengeful old rascal who chose to make & | Was altogether beyond my expectations !”’ 
fool of himee!f and everybody elise by bid- | “Oh, I dare say I can accommodate you 
ing the money that should bave profited | with @ ghost, too, if you are anxious for 
his heir, so that the owner, your | one!” says Philip, with a simile. 
landlord, sir, base not a ativer to biess hime | ‘My late grandfather is popularly sup 
self with I'm abusing your late posed to wander about on moonlight 
father, Philip,’ turning to out of the rooms he fre- 


on necessary Tré- | spoke witb a faultless accent. 
| T 


“Well, lowe you a debt of gratitude, ! 


an nice must confess. A ghost or so is a usual ac 


present 


‘ 


granu- 


he goes on, Mr. | nights in and 


Mariowe, who has just joined us, as he | quented most during his lifetime and, al- 
usually does on our way Lome from | though J can conscientiously affirm that I 
ehurch. have never met him mysell, every one 

“Jum afraid | ought to tx | amore > may not have been so fortunate.”’ 
Christian frame of mind— just aller morn Mr. Alyiper rubs bis hands softly to- 
ing service, too; but! always feel inclined | getuer and shows more of his white teeth 
to use strong language when | think of than ever, 
bim. The absolule disappearance fevery “A ghoet and a buried treasure ' HBetler 
farthing he possessed is such an unheard. and better! My interest in the ace re- 
of circumstance that-— double! 

“You mean, of course, that you are I “Tt in like a romance of the iniddle aon! 
the dark as to the old wentieman's invest he says, appreciatively “And the ghost 
ments lhave known people belore whe watches over the treasure of course? Cap 
have been very joalious of letting any one ita apital! My dear sir, in such a case 
be acquainted with how their money was) obese never Knows When one mInay ! be on 
disposed «of Probably the dead iman | the brink of some important discovery! 
piayed ducks and drakes with most of it Kut of course you yourself bave not aban- 
and did not want the fact to be found out, Joned the searco ? 
ways Mr, Ayliner with a rather bored look, “You must allow me to offer you a free 
and # glance round lim at the straggling | Neld for prosecuting it—you and any one 
groups of church yoers gra’ usily dispers- @Cik6 INtOreslead Or are you (he eole clain 
ing as they pass turough the gato on their | ant to (he missing wealth, Mr. Mariowe? 
bomeward Ways as toou lh he were anx ‘“Antaras | Know, sonly one,” replies 
ious to follow their exampie; but the dis Philij ATe@LESSLY “An aunt of iine,were 
appearance of old Marlowe ® money is # he iiving, would have a share in itof 


pet hobby of father’s, and he is always | course; but, as she Jiaappeared severleen 
ready to ride il al any opportunity years ayo, and all etiorts to trace ber have 
The boys, with Kuth and hosie, are a. prove naValling, I can only MUP pp ome 
ready baif way across the church held, her de n which case] am the sole heir 
and we begin to saunter slowly alter them to this phantom fortunw You need fear 
Philip and I fell behind the other two; |) no intrusion on your privacy though, as 
it would bea shame to walk four abreast | far as | ain concerned, Mr. Ayliner. While 
inthe jong purple-headed grass, starred | | ave a tenant for the Priory, I have 
with ox-eyed daisies, poppies, ar tal made upimy mind to take no tLore active 
kingcups, (hough they are dooined to be! sieps in the matter, and——’ 
cut down in a few days, wher ds karu.e: And, inthe mean time, 1 shall corn. 
(ijles bagings the work Of hay triakitip. mence # little amateur searching on my 
Father leads the way, with Mr. Aylmer) account,’ says our new acquaintance, 


| case Window goes flip-flap idly against the 


| miantelshelf se€ms to make qguilté a loud 


by bis side, flicking atthe held flowers “You are of sa confiding disposition, | 
with @ light jittie cane that he carries, and | miust say, Mariowe. Itis not every man 
dexterously beheading any tail or i thiwt wi would let bis house to strangers with 
came within lis reac! the knowledge that so many hundreds, 
He listens with pollle attention while | not to say thousands of pounds—1 sup- 
the oft told tale of { Mariowe’s j july your late grandfather was reputed a 
in suceesafully concealing the whereabout wealthy man ?—are lying in some corner 
of his cash is related for bis bened Walling to be picked uy Well, one thing 
Hie makes the usual suggestion about! is very certain— 1 sha not abuse your 
searching for Lhe missing tioney, evident eontd ‘eo If | comme across even so much 
iyvmore for courtesy than for any teres “a4 ky farthing, you sball be informed 
he feels in the matte al receives the in pnimecintely (ron morning, Docior! | 
evitable reply--every likely and unlikely | (rood inorning, Miss Gay! Charmed to | 
attempt to solve the mystery has been ave met you! Llmusttry to overcome 
tried long ago iy poor wife's prejudice against seeing 
Mr. Mariowe and |, linger ng a few H#LrAngers. A quiet chat with you would 
yards behind, hear every word of the con fo ber all the good in the wagid l may 
versation, and once or twies Philip smiles ail, may I not, in a day or two?” he asks, 
good-naturedly at dear { father’s ener No ceremony, eh? Yes! Delightful! 
petic discura@lor f the matter... (1 aay 
“To tell you the trut! " the ideas | mn true Continental fashi Mr. Has- 
ever bad at t the “ fo my granidfath tings Aylmer stands in the path bare. 
é@r' as imoney are quite exploded Le save eade regardless of the fact that the 
in answer ~ omment made by Mr onday sunis pouring down upon his 
Alymeras we come to another pause by dark, sleek, close cut hair, bowing and 


the turnstile at the endof the fit and 


he takes leave of us 


d ie#ading ‘HLM, showing his white teeth as 


that ja our road 
]l was very 


into «lane 

“Natural 
at first. | left 
turned to find out what had 
and refused 


bhomewards Ib crossing the tield 


hot about it from the church, he has really come cat 


as | imagine, no stone un-/| of bis way entirely, and bas to retrace his 


become of it. | steps in order to reach the Priory, 


to believe it possible that any For about a minute after he has turned 


man, out of mere spite, could actually | away, we stand where he parted from us, 
withdraw large sums invested in a dozen | watching his slim neatly clad figure re. 
or more different places—withdraw them | treating rapidiy over the long tower. 


often, mi 
sake of converting the 
cash and hid 
hoping that 


oubt, ata serious loss—for 
wealth into 


ne itas a dog hides a 


the | 
bard 


bone, 


flecked grass, and feel rather guilty and 
| ill-pred when he looks round suddenly, as 

though be knew our eyes were following 
no other dog will find it; but) bim, and smiles and waves his hat to us 
by degrees the convict 
with my 


mthatthis was thie, once 
that 


Lore, 


case grandtather, and 


he “A pleasant fellow enough, but half a 
actually pursued such 4 course as that de forelgnerin his ways! | wonder his 
scribed, has forced itself thoroughly upon | wife is an HKuylishwoma lt is «a draw- 
ine, and ] have given up a hope of ever back to biti, her being #9 nervous, You 
finding the money ul Ss DY accider it nuest try uaKO frienus with ber, H esasie, 
inay ile b lried ins ‘ Ore r rie f my dear ! Aye ny father, who is the = i] 
the Priory gr “ @ way ave ! " f good na 439 we turn at length into 
lL soverelg \ t 4 


secre. aliny Gase ob one o! tlhe 
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——— ee 
narrow marble counter, on which 
drugs are mixed. When this is done, | 
proceed to open the door 
evening ain, ae ——e 
He stands on the stone 
fantastic figure enough oon evening 
twilight. Although since the Aylmen 
came amongst us, I have Caught sight o 
their reputed Indian page boy more then 
onoe, IT have never before been withia 
speaking distance of bin, and, as he w 
laama in # most elaborate feshion betory 
mein the g:oaming, « curious thril) Tune 
through me to my finger-tips—the dusky 
Un 


| 
covered old sofas, which are so very ugly | 
yet so very comfortable, waiting patiently 
for everybody else to come in. 

The day has been breathlessly bot; every 
window stands widely open to catch 
any stray little breeze that may come wan- 
dering by. 

The lovely June twilight is creeping 
over the sky, and the sun has sunk to 
rest amidst a pomp of tiny jewelléd cloud- 
lets that prouaise yet more glorious weath- 
er for th@ morrow, 

Through the open casement near which 
1 lie the moon peeps in at me, large, 
round, and fair, faintly radiant already, 
although the sunset glow still lingers in 
the west, 

The house is very #till—not a soul is in 
it but myself and the servants, who are 
the distant kitchen. It is Wed 
nasday, and therefore a balf-holiday. The 
boys are all three away on a fishing 6xpe- 
dition. Rutb and Kosie are revelling in 
tea and tennis at the rectory. I myself 
have been ceaselessly busy since 4 o’clock, 
when | drove father into Bishopsthorpe, 
where he bad to take the train to a distant 
consultation, and where I remained shop- 
pit x for some time, 

| bad what seemed an interminable 
number of purchases to make at the gro- 
draper’s, and the station- 
and the sun poured relentlessly 
down upon my scorched visage as I pass- 
ed from one sbop to another; and Winks, 
the fat pony, goaded to madness by the 
coaseless attentions of innumerable flies, 
reared and pranced about, upsetting the 
parcels in front of nearly every establish- 
ment we visited, 

Then, when the shopping was over, lL 
returned home along the white dusty turn- 
pike road, leaving father to find his way 
back alone 

| paid two or three duty visits on the 
way, the last being to an old lady noted 


face and sinuous form are 80 utterly 
like the honest “chawbacon” | bed pre. 
pared myself to meet when I Opened the 
door, . 

‘‘Missee berry sick. Sahib euy Doctor 
Sahib must come quick—quick Yr’ he says, 
running his words glibly together, 

In his band he holdsa letter, the white 
envelope being very conspicuous bet ween 
his dark finger and thumb, 

It balf surprises me to find whe he 
hands the letter to me that his 
have left no mark Upon th® spotiess guy. 
face. 

He presents the missive to me with a 
fantastic flourish, and, as I turn from him 
into the lighted room to decipher its eon. 
tents beneath the gaslight, I know, al- 
though | cannot see, that he goes 
sundry strange capers on the pavement 
outside, to the great edification of three or 
four small street urchins, to whom the 
appearance of ‘‘Darkie” is an u 
source of wonder, largely mixed with 
awe, 

The letter is written in a small cramped 
hand, and is addressed to my father. Is 
his absence, it is my duty to open all such 
conimunications, and when their natureis 
urgent, to see that they are attended tom 
far a8 possible, 

The note ran thus :— 


céer's, the linen 


or a, 


for her deafness and her detestation of a 
Tus P eaday. 
draughts, which combination of ‘d’s,’’ P « Priory, Weda 
‘ 
with the thermometer at eiguty in the Dear Doctor—My wife is in asadly hye 


| terical state to-night; and, although I fear 
it is quite useless for me to ask you to pay 
her a professional visit, owing to her un 
fortunate aversion to meeting any stran- 
ger, it has strack me that, without sesing 
ber, you might perhaps be able to pre 
scribe some simple remedy for the terrible 
restlessness and insomnia from which she 
is suffering. Any directions you give 
shall be faithfully carried out, 
‘‘In haste, 
‘Sincerely yours, 
‘“HasTINGs AYLMER” 


I turn the letter over and over, and read 
it through slowly again, more to give my- 
self time for reflection than because is 
meaning is not sufficiently clear. 

Since our first introduction to the new 
tenant of the Priory, we bave improved 
considerably on the acquaintance, snd 
| three days out of the seven that make up 
a week find Mr. Hastings Aylmer a visitor 
beneath our roof on some trifling pretext 
or other. 

Father certainly has only himself 
thank for this; for he carries hospitality © 
an extreme, especially when he consider 
that the recipient of his large-bearted 
friendliness has any claim to compassioa. 

‘Poor Aylmer! What a terrible and sed 
thing it is for him to have such an invalid 
wife! We must do everything thes 
cau to cheer him up, Hes-ie, my dear! 

lt father said that once, he said it balfs 


shade, resulted in my feeling when | left 
drawing as if 1 were about to 
dissolve, and arriving at bome in a state of 
dust and heat that nothing but tea, a bath 
and an entire change of toilette could 
mitigate. 

It is cool now 


oer roow 


however. The evening 
moves the lace window-curtains 
softly; the big venetian blind of the stair- 


breeze 


oaken fram6; the silence in the empty 
house 1s SO inlensé thata great overblown 


Malmaison rosé in aspecimmen glass on the 


noise falling suddenly to pieces after the 
manner of roses in hot weather, and send- 
ing a shower of pinky-white petals down 
upon the faded Turkey hearth-rug. 

liresome! | pick them up ina 
ortwo—notuow., | am too com- 
fortabie lo move at present, and the boys 
Will be in direetly, whistling, slamming 
shouling to each other; the 
blessed quiet will be at an end, the——’’ 

ling ating-ting-ting! A bell rings 
sharply thaough the house—an unwelcome 
gound in my 6ers, 

It is the surgery beli, and may mean 
inany things—a summons for father, who 
will least; 
made 
up, and, if the surgery voy has goné home 
to supper, 48 1 more than half expect, | 
s6énd for bitm, unless it is | 


inustl 


MLO 


milk 


r ] 
doors, aba 





no. be al hoime lor two hours at 


OF perbaps ll is a prescription to be 


Shail have to 





| Some simple nostrum that | myself can | dozgn times on the day after we first 
dispense; or it way be an accident, or some | the acquaintance of Philip Marlowe! 
one in a fil, or « broken tenant. 


| ust not leave work so early, especially 


| does Dot immediately concern thern, and, | 


Ting-a- Ung ting-ling ! 
A.lred must bave gone, 
him | 


Mr. Hastings Aylmer showed himeel! 
very willing to be cheered up, and 8008 
fell into the habit of strolling in to 9 ® 
at tea-time, or when we sat out under toe 
old sycamore enjoying our coffee 08 we 
| hot June evenings. sie 

ita pointof| Nothing would ever make ™é like . 
ny vell that | man, of course; but I should scorn - 
prejudiced, and there is no denying 
does improve as we get to know bim 


Phere itis again! 
How very stupid | 
Fatuer ought to tell him that he | 


when be himself is away from home, 
sere 18 DO one to attend to the surgery 

door, for the waids make 

honor to turn a deaf ear to 


if it is some ignorant pérson, they will 


never think of coming round to the front | ter. He is amusing too—has been 

entrance, | # great deal, and knows all sorts of storie 
Another tinkle decided me. I must &° | about the stage and actors and actresee® 

myself, i jump up, letting the new mag- Philip calls him a mountebaok, and say 


all his information is stale. Perbap* = 
but that does not matter much; it # are 
new to us—things take such 4 long im 
reach Combe Royal. 

Philip detests Mr. Aylmer: ! 


azine | was reading slip from my lap to 
the floor, and ran down the wide shaliow- 
st6ppead Oak staircases, which has not its 
natch in Combe Royal. 


A Darrow flagged passage, lighted—or, 


> ° = 
rather, rendered less dark—by a skylight | doubt about that. If he could pop 
of thick greeuisl glass, leads from the |.out of the Priory this minute, wre 
rout hail to the surgery, an oblong room, sacrifice of his hundred Pp ands do 
ee : ngly 
g with shelves’ rent, lam sure he would wW!! be 
, d my 
A t were not too absura S es 
was - ~ AY pe 
a ate 4 taxes § 
e tak 
1a nks hé is; and, wial aftusive * 
sr K A 4 4 nst tive jy 4 Taise aciigo in k aAying me ti si arousins 
my arb aad turn up the small jet of gas | tentions just for the sake © — silly % 
Hal is always kept burning above the It is dreadfully 


| Philip’s anger. 
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course; ye 
must not be allowed to go too far. 
ia the note from the Priory to be 


bere 
Mowaret tohowever. WhatcanIdo? If 
tether would only come in! Alas, there 


jg no likelinood of that! The consultation 
pe is attending is at a house miles away. 
There is BO prospect of bis returning until 
the last train arrives, when he will take 
his chance of being able to hirea fly from 
Bishopsthor pe station, or, failing that 
walk home, in which case he would be 
here sbout half-past ten or eleven o’clock. 
Still, it seems unfriendly to take no notice 
of the poor woman’s being soill. Perbaps 
| could write a note. 

[seat myself at the high wooden desk 
that stands at one end of the counter, take 
a sheet of father’s blue note-paper, dip a 
pen into the pewter inkstand, and begin to 
write— 

“Dear Mr. Aylmer—” 

How odd it looks! I do not believe J 
ought to call him “dear.”” Yet how else 
can | address the man? ‘Sir’? sounds as 
if he werea tradesman. Perhaps it should 
be ‘Dear sir.” Thatseems a happy com- 
pination of friendliness and formality. 

“Dear Sir--I1 am sorry to say——”’ 

At this juncture the surgery door, which 
1 have left unlatched, is pushed softly 
open, and Mr. Aylmer’s dark messenger 
sbuiffies into the room and pauses within a 
few feet of where | sit, eyeing me curi- 
ously. 

Seen in the full glare of the gaslight, he 
is certainly a strange-looking object. His 
age may be eleven or twelve; he is very 
jean, and seems as active as acat. His 
physiognomy belongs to no recognized 
type; he is too flat-nosed for a Hindoo, not 
yellow enough for a Chinaman, too lan- 
tern-jawed and thin-lipped for an African. 

His sparkling, restless black eyes glance 
here, there, and everywhere, reminding 
me of a wild animal dreading attack. 

Perhaps he resembles a monkey more 
nearly than any other living creature, hia 
queer antics and absurdly incongruous 
dress—consisting of a page’s old livery 
suit much too large for him, a pair of dirty 
canvas shoes, which seem siways on the 
pointof slipping off his tbin brown feet, 
anda bright red scarf knotted loosely round 
his thin dark throat—going far to empha- 
size this resemblance, 

Public opinion in Combe Royal has ap- 
parently been too strong for himin the 
matter of dress, and has forced him to 
abandon the native attire in which he first 
made his appearance in the neighborhood 
for garments more suited to English ideas 
and propriety. 

Finding himself an object of scrutiny, 
my visitor soon begins to fidget desper- 
alely. He stands first on one foot and 
then on the other; he glances furtively at 
mné, al the gas, at the desk, at every object 
the room contains, and then turns up his 
eyes tillonly the whites of them are vis- 
ible. 

He scratches his head, which is covered 
with adense mass of wiry black hair; he 
sighs, he yawns, he sniffs, ha wriggies, 
Finally he gives vent to his pent-up feel- 
ings, 

‘“Sabib say Doctor Sahib makee much 
haste; missee berry sick. P’r’aps go-die !’’ 
hé says, with a reproachful glance st me. 

“But the doctor is not at home. He can- 
not goto your mistress. And, if he did, 
What would bethe useif she won’t see 
him?” | ask the boy, rather helplessly. 

He gives a broad grin, his mouth seem- 
Ing to @xtend almost from ear vo ear, show- 
Ing 4 set of pearly white teeth. 

“Misses put Doctor Sahib in bottle! Old 
missee drink up quick—quite well soon !’’ 
he says with an indescribable leer; and 
his biack eyes sparkle, 

He throws back his head, makes a 
motion with his lips, imitative of the 

a of @ cork, puts his finger inside 
eek and withdraws it with a smart 
POP, a& though the cork bad left the bottle, 
— loudly half-a-dozen times in imita- 

On Of the act of swallowing, and finally 
or rect, likéasoldier at attention, 
sehen come close to his sides, while bis 
Daihee thas becomes perfectly rigid. No 
sana . he is regarded by the youth 

; “oyal as possessing su pernatu- 

ral endowments, 

med useettion of a dose of some simple 

com ” that cannot de harm and may 
y beof some benefit to Mra. Aylmer 


rHE 








make up the draught, watched intently 


boy. 
As l cork the bottle carefully, a sudden 
whimsical notion flashes across my brain, 


utterly impracticable to be worthy of en- 
tertaining for a moment, it returns imme 
diately with redoubled force, Supposing | 
were to mske a bold attempt to visit this 
mysterious invalid on my own account, 
and try if I could induce her to allow her 
ailments, whatever they are, to be treated 
properly. 

The idea perhaps, after all, is not quite 
80 preposterous as it may seem, for! do a 
great deal of sick visiting in the parish tor 
my father, and in two cases of hysterical 
ailments I have been more successful in 
reasoning the patients out of their fancies 
and inducing them to submit to his reme- 
dies than he has. 

Certainly, the patients were both girls of 
my own age, known to me from childhood, 
and sufficiently lower than myseif in the 
social scale to look upon a daily visit from 
“‘Doctor’s daughter’ as an bonor cheaply 
purchased by implicitly obeying the man- 
dates and swallowing the physic of ‘‘Doo. 
tor’ hinself; but then there is always the 
chance with a sick person, particularly 
with one whose ailments are principally 
nervous, that a stranger may be able to do 
more than a relative or any one in constant 
attendance, 

Although Mr. Aylmer appears so strong- 
ly convinced that it is hopeless to try to in- 
duce his wife to abandon her unnatural 
seclusion, 1 know enough of illness, par- 
ticularly of nervous illness, to be aware 
that, as in many other cases, nothing is so 
likely as the unexpected, and that Mra 
Aylmer might change her mind in a mo 
ment, and be as willing to receive a visit 
from me as she has hitherto shown herself 
averse from it, the more so as she would 
be quite unprepared for my coming. 

On the whole, the more | think of it the 
more feasible my project appears; and 
perhaps the spice of adventure with which 
it is flavored renders it additionally at- 
tractive to the romantic imagination of a 
girl of eighteen. 

“| suppose your mistress would not see 
meif 1 went back with you now tothe 
house?” I ask tentatively of the black boy 
as I damp the gum on the back of a label 
with a little brush provided for the pur- 
pose, and affix the label carefully to the 
bottle of medicine ] have just made up. 

The boy Bhakes his woolly head so de- 
cidedly in reply that I almost expect to 
see it drop off and roll at my feet. 

‘‘Missee nebber see strangers! Kerry 
sick all the time,” he says, holding out his 
hand to take the bottle and thus end the 
matter; but my idea has taken too power- 
ful ahold upon me Ww be dismissed s0 
easily. 

“At any rate, I will walk wita you to 
the Priory and see,”’ | say hastily. ‘Just 
wait two minutes.”’ 

Patting the bottle of medicine into my 
pocket, for fear he should bolt with it in 
my absence, 1 turned my back upon my 
black friend, and, opening a door on the 
right, ran rapidly, two steps ata time, up 
alittle spiral staircase leading from the 
surgery into the house, 

These stairs terminate in the landing on 
which my own bedroom is located. It is 
all but dark there now, and I stumbied 
over a stray slipper and sundry other arti- 
cles on my way to the bed, where I care- 
lessly tossed my hatand jacket some little 
time ago. 

While | amtying the laces of my out 
door shoes, the parlor maid makes her ap- 
pearance, with a lighted candle in her 
hand. 

“I was looking for you, miss, The 
young gentlemen have come in and want 
their tea,” she says, manifestly surprised 
at finding me preparing to going out, 

Her information is quite unnecessary, 
for already doors are slamming, popular 
airs are being whistied;and a peculiar 
‘swish,’ ending in a thud, in the lighted 
hall below has made me aware that the 
“Tiger” has descended the stairs in his 
usual fashion, astride the balusters. 

The last thing I should wish is that the 
boys should know the errand on which I 
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am bent. If they did there would be no 
end to their questions afterwards; and, be- 
sides, they would tell Philip Marlowe, 
which is just what I want to prevent. 
be time enough to 
Lace 


There wil! say where | 


have been when I come 


Jn, Carry in toe tea ai noe, roa 
hurriedly, drawing 


‘‘And say that I had to go outand 


answered 
giovV 648. 





cupboard where numerous bottles are 
neatly arranged on shelves, acoording to 
their sise, ready for use, and proceed to 


all the while by the keen eyes of the black 


and, though it is dismissed at once as too 
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see some one, but that I shall be home in 
half an hour,” 

I take advantage of the parior maid's 
departure to fiy down stairs bythe way in 
which I came up. If I linger a moment I 
shall have the whole pack coming after 
me to find out whither! am going! The 
message I send will not surprise them at 
all, for frequently, in father’s absence, | 
ran out with messages or directions for 
some of his village patients. 

I have an idea that I shall find that Mr. 
Aylmer’s dusky menial has flown during 
the short time I have been away; but my 
fears prove groundless. He is atill there, 
apparently relieving the monotony of 
waiting by standing on his head; for, on 
entering the surgery hastily, I find a pair 
of dirty white canvas shoes waving wildly 
in the air, while their owner’s woolly head 
takes their place on the cork carpeting that 
covers the floor. He reverses himself 
promptly however when 1 make my ap- 
pearance, and I am too anxious to start to 
take much heed of his absurd antics, 

I lower the gas, and we step out at once 
into the dusk, closing and locking the 
surgery door behind us. | put the key 
into my pocket, trusting that no one will 
want to open the door during my absence, 

Aslam not anxious that all the gossips 
in Combe Royal should know my errand, 
I avoid the High Street, where I am the 
most likely to meet acquaintances, and 
thread my way through the outskirts of 
the village—it is really absurd to call it a 
town—till we reach the fields. 

The moon is up by this time and shining 
witb silvery brightness, the hay-makers 
have left their work, and a heavy dew lies 
upon the fragrant haycocks, which are to 
be carted and stacked in the glorious 
golden sunshine to-morrow. 

A solitary nightingale is singing some 
where in the Priory woods, and the Combe 
Royal church clock strikes nine as the 
black boy swings back upon its rusty 
hinges the iron gates of Philip Marlowe’s 
old home, and runs on in front of me 
down the drive, which, even on the hottest 
summer day, is dark and cool, the tree 
branches, which have remained for years 
unclipped, being #0 thickly interwoven 
overhead. 

It ia pitch dark here to-night, in spite of 
the moon, and, as I flounder over a loose 
stone, and a bat comes whirring close to 
my face, I could find it in my heart to 
regret the mixture of curiosity and good 
natare that bas prompted my visit to the 
invalid lady at so late an*hour, and to hope 
devoutly that she will refuse to sea me, #0 
that I may rush back home as quickly as 
possible. 

The Priory itself lies ina hollow at the 
bottom of the steep incline leading to it. 
The long, low, white battlemented house, 
with lattice windows and a low Gothic 
porch, gleams coldly in the moonlight. 

In ages gone by the place belonged toa 
peculiarly strict order of monks; and 
many tales of their awful doings are still 
current in the neighborhood, 

Three or four stone coffins, rude troughs 
with merely a hollow for the head, have 
been dug up from time to time in the field 
nearest to the building, and these have 
been plied one upon another in the back 
yard. 

The dilapidated remains of the chapel 
wiadows form one side of the stable yard, 
where the grass grows so thickly that one 
can hardly distinguish the worn stones 
that form the pavement. 

It has always been a matter for wonder 
with Combe Koyal folk that any stranger 
should select the Priory 6ven asa tem po- 
rary residence; and, although | have a 
lingering love for the old place, and have 
passed some of my happiest hours wan- 
dering in its old-world garden, with its 
maze and its fish pond, its high moss 
grown brick walls and its narrow espalier- 
bordered paths, I must own that I think it 
a most unsuitable place for the home ofa 
nervous hysterica! invalid, more especially 
as the Ayliners bave neither children nor 
a proper staff of servants about them to 
help fill the house and make it cheerful. 
Mr. Aylmer certainly interviewed sev- 
eral Combe Hoyal girls who were anxious 
for the post of cook or housemaid at the 





Priory, and he almost went the length of 
engaging twoof my special prodigies tor 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


STarvep.—In the spring of the year the 
dead leaves of pampas grass dry, fall to 
the ground and our! up like shavings from 
acarpenter’s bench. A correspondent of 
an English paper mentions finding a robin 
which had accidently got one of these 
pleoes curled so tightly around ite neck 
that it could not feed and so starved to 
death. 


In Jaran.—There ia a« stringent law in 
Japan that when one camphor laurel is 
cut down another must be planted in its 
place. The tree is hardy and long-lived, 
attaining to an enormous size. The sced 
or berries grow in clusters, resembling the 
black currant in size and appearance. And 
the wood is employed for every purpose, 
from cabinet-making to shipbuilding. 


Tak OLpEst.—Among articles of Weat- 
ern costume, the two oldest are perhaps 
the Highland kilt and the smock-frock of 
the west country English laborer, It is 
not probable that either of them has 
altered much fora thousand years. The 
snock-frock was the peasant dress in early 
Saxon times, and the kilt would seem to 
be a development of the kirtle or fringed 
girdle, which was probably the earliest 
garment worn by man. 


Eroun 1nGa,—The art of etching from glass 
was discovered by a Nuremberg glass cut- 
ter. By accident a few drops of aqua for- 
tis fell upon his spectacies, He noticed 
that they became oorroded, and softened 
where the acid had touched. That was 
hint enough. He drew figures upon giass 
with varnish, applied corroding fluid, 
then cut away the glass around the draw- 
ing. When the varnish was removed, the 
figures appeared raised upon a dark 
ground. 


Cokkan Women.—Oorean women, to 
the Western eye, are both hideous and 
ungainly, whereas the men and young 
boys are often handsome and picturesque. 
There is neither grace nor elegance in the 
female dress, which in some respects re- 
sembles that of the Chinese, and consists 
of a loose pair of trousers reaching to the 
ankle, and tied round the waist with a 
thick cord; on the top of this is worn a 
short petticoat reaching to the knees, and 
fitted to the shoulder is a yoke or 
shoulder-cape, to which are attached long 
loose sleeves, This costume is the ordi- 
nary dress of the working-wowan. 


Kigps,—A hen pheasant was observed 
by a sportaman to be flying around and 
around in a wild manner, On being shot 
it was discovered to have a large oak leaf 
impaled upon its beak in such a way as to 
totally obscure ito vision. The owl’s eyes 
have no muscles by which they can be 
moved, This deficiency is atoned for by 
extraordinary flexibility in the muscles of 
the neck, by which the owl can move his 
head with incredible rapidity in any di- 
rection. Herons sometimes choke them- 
selves by attempting to swallow a large 
trout. An elder duck has been killed by 
attempting to swallow a toad. A king 
fisher was once found which could not fly 
on account of having a young pike stuck 
in its throat. Some hunters removed the 
fish, and the bird flow away unhurt. 


Ong ON THK ENngMY.—The Duchess of 
Buckingham, in her Glimpses of Four 
Continents, tells an amusing Maori story, 
belonging to the pericd when the Maortis 
were at war with England. All sorts of 
tricks were resorted to, such as are not 
only fair but commendable in war. 
When the Maoris were short of bullets, 
they used to set up a dummy in the bush; 
of course it was immediately fired at. A 
man in hiding then pulled itdown bya 
string. “Ob,’’ thought the British soldiers, 
‘we've done for him!’’ Up came the 
dummy again, cautiously. “Bang, bang!” 
went the British rifles. Down fell the 
dummy; and this went on till some worse 
marksman tban usual cut the dummy 
rope. No Maori would goup tw the tree 
to aplice it, for the exposure meant certain 
death. The bullets were afterwards taken 
out of @ little earth-bank which the Maorin 
had made behind the tree where the dum- 
my appeared, and were used again. It 





the respective positions, but somehow the 
arrangements all fell through at the last 
minute, and Mra. Aylmer decided to have 
a cook-housekeeper from town until she | 
was able enough to select servants for 
herself. 

The woman who has been engaged in 
this capacity is a mysterious personage, 
more like a charwoman than a cook; she | 


s besides almost black, very old, and 
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was a long time before this artifice was 
discovered. 
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Tum practice of acting without fore- 
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I aald, “i will goto my only love 
In her Northern home to day 

The «pring has come, and I icone vo me 

The one #0 true and \oving to me, | 
W ho grieved nt my strange delay.” 

ut the longing died ere tw day crew old, 
And 1 was content Ww stay 


true, 
Her old time pre keep 
OW, duetand ashes the world's best prize ! 
My lady «smile and her patient eyes 
Shall lull wy sorrows to sloep.’ 
But cold was the Leart that would wait 


Bo Hore, 


tniee te 


1 mid, “1 will sen’ for iny sweetheart | 


THE SATURDA 


Clapper, who had apparently been inside 
\h@ vebicle, came busting out, and helped 
thera with their burden. 

Kverything was done so promptly and 
akilfuliy that by the time Thir had recov: 
er@i her breath the insensible man, w!'b 
his keepers, had entered the carriage, th 
door was shut,and the driver had re < 
ceived his order to drive on trom Doctor 

| Clapper. 

Then the doctor bad recognized the 
ladies, and explained thatthe man they, 
had just seen carried into the cart was 
| wandering lunatic, whom they had placed 
| under restraint for the safety of the public 


t 


(ond doctor, who had watched the whole 


only people here who know of John Mar- 


' 
folk talking if they beard that the un.- | 
bappy man accuses himself of this murder. 
Had we not better let the whole matter 
reat?’ 


able tohold bistongue when he was asked 


The snow on her grave lay deep! | 
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CHAPTER XXV 


PY\HE shape of the ugly vebicle bad re- 
| called a very lamentable episode 
in bis own young |i an episode 
which baa ended in the hopeless im bectl- 
ity of a very intimate friend of his, and 
with his disappearance into the county 
asylum, whither he had been conveyed in 
just such a hideous conveyance as the one 
standing In the snowy road yonder. 

“T should like to see what is happening 
there,” said Thir, watching with eager in- 
terest as one ofthe men came outof the 
house again, spoke to the driver, and then 
went back. ‘It will al! be on your road 

° to the station, Mr. Darncoibe, unless you 
will come back for a oup of tea."’ 

But the major would not return to the 
cottage under any circurnstances; he had 
already lost the train he ought to have 
caught, and be could not afford to lose 
another, 

So they all three walked om towards the 
spot where tbe atrange vehicie was wait- 
ing in front of the en: pty villa—a littie ex- 
cited, though they could not have told 
why. As they approached the object of 
their curiosity, a gentleman ina gray over- 
coat and a bah hat came out of the house 
and went out of sight behind (lhe carriage. 

“There ia the missing Doctor, at ali 
eveates”’ seid Thir, “He the only 
gentieman 
coat just that color.”’ 

‘Then perhaps Mies Valland is bere too,”’ 
suggested the Major. “It'sa queer place 
for an invalid; but, if the Doctor is here—”’ 

“Bome poor benighted Lrauip, you may 
depend,’ interposed Miss Carry. ‘That 
would be Just like Dora! Oh, Thir! 


fa 


ls 


and # sloucbing, bLuick-sel, swarthy fellow, 


the moment he emerged from the shadow 
ot ine doorway inte the aflerpoon light 
He was waiking along with apperent will- 
iIngmees; yol Luere Was BomEeLbing in the 


step behind bim—which suggested the idea 
that they were watching bis every move- 
ment a8 a cal Watches a mouse 


vance with a feeling which was almost 
like superstitious fear. Khe wished he 
his face; perbaps then she would remerm- 
ber of whorn be reminded her. 

Just as the map reached the gate, her 
wieh wae gratified. When the trio 
within half a dozen yards of each other, 
he seemed to become aware of thelr ap- 
proach and turned abraptiy to look at 
them. Tnen Thir suddeniy felt as though 
she would faint, for, as onee before, she 
beard a thrilling sbriek, she saw quiver. 
ing distended fingers rateed oc bh gh above 


words, “Again-—ah, God, again!’ and saw 


the stalwart nen who were with bim. 
Phir clatehed her aunt's arm tightly. 
“Itis the same iman,’’ she said—‘the 

man I saw in thequarry path three months 


ago! 
. . o . + + 
The little group in 
Dniehed house Wastor a I J t a 
state of pani lhey wer pla 
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| 
|etiarge. Then Dore Vailand and the séc- 
' 
' 
| 


| oughly unnerved by the scene at the gate 


in Quilter’s Common with a| 


They were within a sbort distance ol the | 
house pow, and forth from it came three 
men—the two they bad seen enter before, 


whose appearance seemed fauiiiiar to Thir 


air of the olhers—one at bis side and one a j 


Dhir watched this uncouth creature’s ad- | 


were 


the shaggy head, heard the terror-strick en | 


him fall heavily forward into the aruis of | 


seene from the empty ball, returned to 
the kitchen, where Mrs. Williamson had 
prepared tea, 

“A mostcurious and interesting Ccasé, 
M iss Valland,’’ said Doctor Mack—‘one of 
the most stringly-developed examples of 
monomania I have ever met with! The 
moment we entered the room he asked us 
if we were the tmagistrates, come to hear 
his confession of this murder.”’ 

“Yes,’’ rejoined Dora, who was thor- 


and the thoughtof what might have re- 


| sulted from it—“I told aim you were mag- 


istrates befor® you came; it was ths only 
way | could keep him quiet; he was 80 set 
on waking tbis confession.”’ 

“Well, my dear lady, he made it, and 
made it so that, if it had not Veen for 
thatone touch of wildness seeing | 
the spirit of the murdered girl whenever 
he weul near the place—it would have 
beers hard to doubt bis sanity. You saw 
what happened at the gate just now? 
Odd that the hallucination should bave re- 
tured to him at that moment! tie took 
the young lady wbo was coming up the 
road for the spirit of the dead giri.”’ 

Dora slightly, and 
kitchen and through 


well 
about 


iH 10K ed 
the 


shivered 


aboutthe bare 


her bedroom straight, and then at the 
doctor, with an ¢xpression of dumb plead 
ing in her eyes, as if she bad borne all she 
could bear and was at the end of her pow- 
But Doctor Mack's pro- 
too thoroughly 


able to leave the 


ere of endurance, 
fessional interest 
aroused for him to 
| subject. 

“We told bim 
lLlO8-Vau, 


Was 
bt 


| 
| 
| the asylum-van Was a po- 
| he went on, ‘‘and that the keep- 
| ers were policemen in plain clotbes—that 
} was why he went se willingly. So long 
} aS they work on that idea——-that be isto be 
| allowed tc expiate this imaginary crime— 
he willdo whatever they ask him. Heis 
haunted by the belief that the spirit of his 
| sweetheart can’t rest in her grave because 
be is sili Uopunished, 
collected be 
very strange 
inisfortune is that 
so very difficult; seldom that 
them is discharged as cured. 
1 Y 6s,’ Dora, utterly listless 


Strange how sane 
on every oltber 
indeed! The great 


and Sees 
point 
these special 
‘ 


itis One of 


said LOW 
too 118tless even 
wo appreciate fully the information con 
tained in those last worda, 


four hours was removed 


very earnestly it may be my last! Hark! 


W ho is this coming with Doctor Clapper?” | 


that 
oul, tuat 


For a 
secret Was already found 


moment sbe imagined 


her 
All 


| had heard of John Martin’s curious ba!iu- 
| eination and was cowing to expose her. | 
But it was cooly Major Darocombe, who 


f had come to ascertain ber wishes about 


| going over to Beverley the following Mon- 
would raise his head that she might see | 


day. 

lt happened that Doctor Mack was Mrs 
| Poplett’s medical aitendant; and shortly 
| aflerwards he and the Major went off 


to- 
gether on their return Journey to Beverley, 
the Dector enlivening 
description of the case he had just 
| called in to certify. 
Doctor Ci.pper took Miss Valland home 
| with bim, and sent ber on to the Rectory 
in his carriage, with orders to remain ip 
bed the whole of the pext day. 
“Never miacd the Sunday-schoo) 
{onoe,’’ he said; ‘the youngsters 
likely to sufler by the loss of one day’s 
teaching. Aud I warno you, if you put 
twuch Wore strain on yourself, you will be 
down with low fever.”’ 


been 


for 
aren't 


“| will be careful,"’ she prowised him. 
And then, as they shook hands, she beid 
his fingere Jetainingly 

“Would you be very astonished I 
aS84.600 YOU Lol La. K & JL. LOIS Sa LS) 
ness aca * . c 

’ . . . 


| feverish cold, which she seemed unable to 
' shake off. 


| 

\ } j } 

open door at old Mrs. Williamson putting | 
{ 


‘4568 wre } 
that the Violent strain of the past twenty- | 
“Itis my first | 


experience with mad people, and | hope | 


Thir | 


the journey by a 
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in’s hallucination, It would only set 


Doctor Clapper’s face flushed; he was) 
sonscious of his own weakness for gossip, 
} 


and be felt his hidden rebuke in her re 
‘quest. But he willingly acceded to it; he 


was not such a talkative fool as not te be 


to do 80, 

Still he gave up with a sigh the idea of 
retailing this sensational piece of gossip 
round the neighborhood. And Dora Val- 
land, asshe drove away home, looking 
more like a corpse than a living woman, 
exoept for the nervous unrest of her pale 
gray eyes, was wondering doubtfully 
whether she had really locked up her int- 
quitous secret for good, or whether it might 
even yet spring out upen her again some 
day and, taking her off her guard, undo in 
a moment the work of montbs, 

After this adventure, Mise Valland was | 
confined to the house for weeks by a 





Through the long hours she had spent 

keeping close watch and ward over 
Jobn Martin she had worn the boots in 
which she bad tramped all the morning 
up and down the slushy wharves at Hull; | 
and this obstinate cold on her lnngs was 
the resolt. 

The poor in ber father’s parish missed 
her cruelly, especially as the Rector him- 


in 


| self at this time gave only a divided alle 


giance to his duties; but at length a brisk 


non, aglutton for work, who was ready | 
and willing, if it had been required of 
him, to take the entire charge of the par- 
ish, the sick and poor, the schools, work- 


During this time Tryan was compelled 
to visit Dora Valland occasionally on mat- 
ters connected with his trust. But he al- 
| ways drove over, coming straight up the 
Hull road tothe Hectory, and 
by the same route, thus lessening the 
chances of meeting the Quilter’s Common 


folk, more especially those who lived at | 


the lower end of the village towards the 
railway Station. 


visits, Her love was staunch and loyal, 
yet the knowledge added anotherdul! pain 
to her aching heart, though she had now 


learned to wear her rue with a smile 
which deceived everybody bat Teddy 
Greenbury. : 


Perhaps the reason why it did*not de- 
ceive him was because he was going 
through the same experience himself, 
learning how to hide histrouble so thor- 
oughly that even those nearest and dearest 
to him never guessed its existence, 
| The repairs and improvements at the old 
| Hall bad gone steadily forward—except 
now and again when the frost interfered for 
& Gay ortwo with the masonry work—and 


the picturesque old house was beginning | 


to look the better, both inside and out, for 


upon it People still wondered and puz- 
zied over the individuality of the 
rich owner, who was sbowing such ad- 


, nirable ee|f-restraint and taste in the mat- | 


ter of restoration, 

The Gireenburys were 6xceedingly busy 
in the préparation of Muriel’s truusseau, 
| Whos8é6 liarriagée was to take place the last 
in April, Major Darncombe was 
constently Ofoding excuses for running 


| week 


Over to Quliter’s Cominon; and be never | 


returned to Beverley without paying his 
respects to the ladies at Dale Cottage, By- 


Came out, and, if itcaused surprise in some 
people's mind, it gave nothing but com- 
placent eatisfaction to others, 


, from Hull to Beverley to cali upon Major 
Darncombe to consult him on some busi 


happy occasion—Teddy was to 
sister away—so he was devotin close 

| tention to questions of deta, working 
| away with « pencil and a sheet of footacap 
| and industriously keeping his alight 
at the same time. 


' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
young curate appeared at Quilter’s Com- | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
men’s clubs, and church services included, | 


| 
| 
| 
returning 
| 
| 


In a roundabout way Thir heard of these | 


the time and money that were being spent | 


anud-by the secret of these constant visits | 


One bright morning towards the middle 
of April Tryan Cambray had gone over 


néss connected wilh Miss Valiand’s affairs. 


SS 
Darncombe was to be “best man” OR the 


wIVe bis 








Cigar 


‘You'll find the cigars on the table tn 
the bed.room, old man,” he said; “and, tt 
you’re dry, there’s whiskey ang 
noe shelf, or claret if you like that te 
So Tryan provided himself with amok, 
anda drink, sat down in ® comforted 
camp-chair, and listened indolently t6 the 
conversation. «} 

Presently Darncombe turned to him: 

“Which bridesmaid wil! you take out of 
chureb, Cambray ?”—1tor Tryan had found 
it im possible to get out of going to the wed, 
ding. ‘I can’t offer you Miss Valland, be 
cause she isn’t coming—doesn’t foe] strong 
enough go through all the 
she says—and 1 can’t offer you Jean Gress, 
bury, because, although! should have 
preferred it otherwise, I’ve got to 
the etiquette of the occasion and 
myself. But there’s Miller's 
Miss Bright, and the Doctor’s ite dang 
ter left to choose from; which will you 
have?” 

“Oh, give me Nancy Clapper!” replied 
Tryan negligently. “I’m not up to mak. 
ing myself agreeable toa stran 
woman.”’ aah 

“Then have Miss Bright,” advised the 
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| Major. 


‘*No; I should only bore her with my bad 
spirits, old man.”’ 

The two men at the tabie glanced st 
Tryan, but said nothing. There was,s 
very genera) feeling of sympathy for Cam. 
bray among the military men at Beverley, 

At the old hall in past times he had been 
an ideal young host, hospitable, thought 
ful, and scrapulously attentive to the 
slightest wish of his guests; and, if there 
had been neither splendor nor p 
'in his entertainment, there had always 
been plenty and comfort, a warm welcome, 
and first-rate sport. 

Tiere was no more universally popular 
manat the mess-tableson guest night, 
and no more thoroughly welcome drop 
| per-inat the various officers’ quarters in 
| their leisure time, 
| «Well, Miss Nancy will certainly not 
| tax her cavalier,” observed Miller, withs 

laugh; “sheis the most talkative young 
| person I can call to mind! I wonder where 
| she gets it from—that gift of the gab? 
| There’s not much fear of the conversation 
flagging when she is anywhere about!” 

“Her father isa little that way inclined,” 
| observed Tryan—‘‘one of your chatty men 
| —picks the trick up among the old women 
he visits, I suppose,”’ 
| “Seems atrick of the trade,” muttered 
the Major, with his teeth closed on his 
cigar. “I rode a short railway-journey 
with a doctor-fellow a little while ago, and 
l give you my word | never got a syllable 
in edgeways from start to finish!” 

Miller and Tryan laugbed, as if they 
rather entered into the spirit of the situ» 
tion. 

“Not but what be had something talk 
about, mind you,” added the Major, 
calmly regardless of the laugh and what it 
implied; “It was a very interesting ca 
he was deacribing.”’ 

“That’s the worst of doctors,” inter 
posed Miller, as Darncom be paused to find 
out why his cigar was not drawing—“they ‘ 
never can get away from their shop! | 
wonder how it would go down if we wert 
to introduce the drilling of recruits snd 
| the discipline of the regiment as topics of 
| general conversation !” 

“Well, this really was a curious thing 
he was telling me,’ said the Major. “Bat 
don't frighten yourselves; I won't = 
| it upon you since you don’t care about * 

l say, Miller, how about the pridesmsids 

bracelets? There isn’t much time to 108, 

ov know.” 

: The conversation returned to the wed 

ding details, and the Major's pencil sped 


Noone but himself knew how the past gaily over the paper. But the paren 
three mouths of compulsory attendance Doctor Mack’s story, once re valled, lie 

on his oid comrade had fretted and worried gered in his mind all throug® the 2 

him, and produced results he litue jreamed 0% 

, But, thank Heaven, it was nearly over “By the bye, Miller,” said Try” rd 

now! In another forinight Dora Valland’s ently. uy don’t believe I’ve ever offered 

money-matters would be nearly settled, you the usual felicitations, old m= 

and Tryan bad booked bis passage in the You've my best wishes for thé vee 
trapsaUactic stealer leaving on the first comfort and happiness and al! the reat 

f May without any prickings of con- jt, you know!” iller 
Shoe regarainbe his pr hise t poor S ™ anks da fellow ’ ~ ad Mil 
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j want to get all the good 1 can out of it, 


jon’t you see?” 

oWhby, certainly!’ exclaimed Tryan. 
“Why not, indeed?” He rose from his 
seat, and began a close inspection of the 
photographs on the mantelpiece, smoking 
vigorously the while, which rather inter- 
fered with the continuity of his sentences. 
«jm sure 1—congratulate—you with all— 
my heart! I suppose I can—guess at—the 
lady, Darncombe ?”" 
And Darncombe, thinking that his friend 
had already heard the details from some 
ope else, supposed he coald. 

“| think you were rather @ favorite at 
pale Cottage yourself before you left 
Quilter’s Common,” he said cheerily. 
wThir often talks of you, at apy rate,’’ 

Tryan’s heart began to thump violently. 
for a moment a borrible fear 
him that he was going to make an exhibi- 
tion of binaself and that she would hear of 
it; and he kpew it would grieve hor to 
know that her engagement had caused 
him so much suffering. This thought 
steadied him; he must so act that she would 
(eel assured that her marriage would be no 
blow to him, 

“[t is very good of her to remember 
me,” he said, still peering closely at the 
photograph in front of him, utterly igno- 
rant of what it was supposed to represent. 
“{ don’t think sbe is the sort of girl to for. 
get her friends easily. The next time you 
go over please make my compliments to 
them all, and say how thoroughly glad i 
om about—this news of yours,”’ 

[t was over, and be had got throngh it 
better than he had expected, 

“You've some first-rate photographs 
Darncombe,” he went on, with a 
sense of relief. ‘Taken in Egypt most of 
them, weren’t they? I suppose it’s the 
clearness of the atmosphere out there that 
brings them out so well ?’’ 

He was astonished to bear himself talk- 
ing rationally. He felt at first that his 
calmness savored of disloyaity to Thir; 
but he knew this was sentimental nonsense 
—he knew. he could not better prove the 
reality of his love for her than by an un- 
seltish acquiescence in what was 80 palpa- 
bly for her rea) good. 

The conventional talk then went quietly 
on, neither Darncombe nor Miller imagin- 
ing fora moment the effort it cost their 
companion to make rational remarks or 
replies during the rest of the interview. 


here, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


\ROM Darncombe’s quarters Tryan 
4 drove straight to call on Dora; and it 
was only when hs found himself be- 
youd the barrack boundaries, out on the 
open roads, and at liberty to throw oft the 
restraint he had been putting on himself 
for the past quarter of an hour, that Tryan 
knew what that restraint had cost him, 

Ever since the meeting with Thir on the 
nightof the ball he had been preparing 
himself for the news he had heard that 
morning, and yet it bad unhinged him as 
thoroughly as if it had come upon him un- 
AWareR, 

He had imagined that he knew exactly 
how he would feel when the formal an- 
houncement of the engagement between 
His little sweetheart and Darncombe was 
made—a tender brotherly satisfaction at 
kDOWing that she was to bethe wife of 
such @ thoroughly good fellow—a man 
woo would cherish and guard her as the 
apple of his eye. 

hat was how he had imagined he would 
le6i; but now, as he contrasted what he | 
had imagined with what he really felt, he | 
‘augh60 @ loud tronical laugh which start- 
led be horse he was driving, and made 
‘he lutelligent brute prick up his ears and 
Kance irom side to side, asif he feared 


| Darncombe’s 


| had insisted that as much of the work as 
was possible should be done by the village 
workmen—he told himself that, even if 
nothing else had stood in their way, Thir’s 
money would have been an insuperable 
obstacle; for he had found out by this time 
what a very rich young woman she was. 

In this weary hopeless state of mind, 
reckless with misery, he went into the 
presence of the woman who had accused 
him of wrecking her whole life. 

Very little more than a wreck she 
looked, as she reclined among the cush- 
ions by a large firein the drawingroom. 
The warm white cashmere wrap she wore 
was not more colorless than ber fair skin; 
and her long trying confinement to the 
house, while adding a new fragility to her 
appearance, bad softened the hard worn 
look which hed been so noticeable during 
the winter. 

Tryan often felt so guilty in her pres- 
ence that scarcely any motive but the de- | 
sire to keep faith with the dead would | 
have driven him there, Tryan Cambray’s | 
word however was his bond, more espe- 
cially when it was only himself who suf- 
fered In keeping it. | 

‘Still on the couch ?” he said gently, as | 
he entered the room. They had long since | 
lost the stiff constraint which had marked 
the first meeting after their long estrange- 
ment. “J almost hoped to find you in the | 
garden this sunny morning.” 

She shook her head with a slight smile. 

“TI was tempted myself,’”’ she said: ‘but 
Doctor Clapper advised me not to be too | 
venturesome, Toere was a touch of east 
in the wind, he said; ‘More haste lesa 
speed’ was truer of recovery from conges- | 
tion of the lungs than anything clse; a | 
day’s hurry now might mean a month’s | 
delay in the end, That frightened me 
into patience,’’ 

‘*Yes—I should think so,’’ he replied, | 
and subdued into silence, pulling off his | 
driving gloves and staring absently into | 
the fire, | 

She saw the fresh cloud on his face, and | 
wondered, with a touch of fear. Nowadays, | 
with her double secret on her mind, it | 
took very little to alarm her. 

“The Rector has gone to Beverley,” she | 
said. “Hetook advantage of your com- | 
ing, knowing I should not be lonely. Did | 
you meet him on the road ?” 

“No, perhaps he went by the higher 
road.”’ 

“Or perhaps he had arrived before you | 
started, It isan hour since he left, I sup- | 
pose you know it is settled that my father’s | 
marriage comes off in June?” | 
‘‘No—I bad not heard.”” Fora moment | 
he turned to her with a look of sympathy. | 
“The fact is,” he added, “that, now the 
time of my departure is so near, | seem to | 
have lost count altogether of the news of | 
Quilter’s Common. | sail on the first of | 
May.” 

‘Is it quite settled ?” 
“Oh, yes—quite!”’ Then, with another | 
glance at her pale face—‘'I’m afraid leav- 
ing the old house will be rather a wrench 
to you !”’ 

‘*Yes—] shall feel it—more perbaps than 
I dream of,” sbe replied, putting her 
handkerchief up to her lips—to hide their 
trembling, be thought. 

“The air is full of weddings,’ he went 
on, making an effort to seem brighter. He 
was telling himself that it was abominable 
of him to bring a dismal face into the pres- 
ence of one who was recovering froina 
long tedious illness, ‘“‘When | arrived at 
quarters this morning, ! 
found him and Miller busy arranging the 
procession for the twenty-ninth; and I 
come on here, and the first thing you 
speak of is another wedding.” 

“And there is still another,’ she said, — 





Sométhing uncanny toight be lurking be 
hind the iow quick-set hedges. 

His bonny brown-eyed sweet-lipped darl- 
‘Og another man’s fiancee! His winsome | 
little comforter, his merry, true, staunch- 
hearted little champion the wife of some- 
bod y élse! 

He remembered bow, if he was in low 
*‘pirits, 8h@ used to look into his eyes witb 
“i eXpression of honest, tender, frank 
ove, and gently and slowly draw his face 

AnU\ she could reach it with her | 
ps. Ah, Hleaven, what those pure sweet | 
Kisses had been to him! And to think that | 
Now perhaps she—— 
6 thought was such torture to him 
© Sbrank from thinking it out to the | 
6 set his teeth firmly, and urged 
Out Of its usual pace, as if ne 
) leave Lis torment- 
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‘Did Major Darncombe say nothing of his 
own?” 

‘*Yes,’’ he muttered, his face tlushing— 
‘the told me,’’ And, as he spoke, he drop- 


| ped one of his gloves, stooping to pick it 


up, then crossed the room to put them on | 
a table. 

Dora, accustomed to his every look and 
tone, watched the manoeuvre with #ur- 
prise. Then she suddenly comprebended, 
anda faint flush swept across her palé 
cheeks, and a gleam, which looked almost 
like the birth of a sudden hope, lighted up 
her whole face. But by the time he 
turned sgain she bad apparently recov- 


ate 


| quiet decision. 


| though of conrse it can 


| us; and the cruellest part of it ls that the 
| person who spolled our lives so utterly 
| 068 On her way rejoicing, never giving a 


, cared what became of him, or 


ground, and devote 


lucky star, 
ternesa; ‘surely nothing cau be barder tw 


Hull, and Dora eagerly seized the oppor 
, tunity it offered her. 

“Did she? Oh, how could she? I beg 
, your pardon”—she b:oke off with shrink. 
ing humility, as if she had suddenly re- 
| membered herself—‘‘I forgot. This is a 
subject which you would scarcely care to 

| discuss with me,” 
‘“No—you are right,”’ be returned; *‘but, 
| a8 we are on it, let me tell you that I don’t 
feel that Miss Bright has wronged me in 
the least in this matter. I think that 
would be the quintessence of selfishness, 
to begrudge her happiness because I can’t 

sbare it with her.’’ 

“And perhaps now,” she murmured, 
with her hands clasped in front of her, 
and her eyes fixed upon his with a yearn- 
ing passionate entreaty which beld him 
against his will—“perhaps now, Tryan, 
now that you findI have not destroyed 
her happiness for ever, you will find ita 
little easier to make some faint excuse for 
me—for what I did ?”’ 

“I did that long ago,’’ he replied, with 
“Believing what you did 
believe, and feeling as you did, that I bad 
done you almost the bitterest wrong a 
man could do @ woman, I think what you 
did was—well’’—pausing, as if he bardly 
knew what word to use—‘‘we will say— 
excusable in a woman of your disposi- 
tion,’”’ 

“Thank you,” she whispered, pressing 
her hands to her throat, as if determined 
to repress any sign of emotion—‘‘thank 
you so much for saying that, Tryan! lL 
think it will help me to get well more 
than all the sunshine, The thought of 
your resentment bas been a very bitter 
burden to me all these months, Will you 
let ine say that 1 no longer believe in the 
accusation I made that terrible night? 
Perhaps, even at the time, I did not posl- 
tively believe it; but I persuaded Myself 
that I did, and my mad hopeless pain aud 
jealousy convinced me that I did for the 
time actually believe what I said.’’ 

“Thank you,’ he said quietly. ‘It is 
worth a great deal to hear you say that, 
make no differ- 


ence now.”’ 

‘“No—it can make no differeuce now,”’ 
she echoed, with asigh. ‘Life—the life 
that is worth having—is over for both of 


thought to the wrecks she has left be 
hind,”’ 

Tryan’s love rose upin saris against 
this representation of the case, and his 
first impulse was to defend Thir from thls 
accusation of heartlessness; but the facts 
seemed a little too strong for him, and he 
was silent, 

“You must not give way to that idea- 
that your life is over,’’ he said aftera 
pause, with grave friendliness, ‘Nothing 
will work against your recovery so much. 
You will meet the ideal man of your 
dreams yet, and be very happy with bim.”’ 

“I have already mot him,’ she said very 
softly; ‘I have already met that ideal 
man of my dreams; aid that never hap- 
pens twice in any woman's life,"’ 

Though the words were not # reproach 
ip themselves, they appeared like one to 
him as be gazed at her white face, with its 
expression of mental suffering; and, when 


5 


to utter, It was no use of his telling him- 
| self that ft was Thir who had set the ex- 
ample of fickleness; his heart refused to 
be led by his head, and vindicated her in 
opposition to his reason. But he had gone 
| too far to draw back. 
| “Dora, will you give me “time?” he 
asked, shrinking from the inevitable 
plunge, and little dreaming of the bitter 
| disappointment that abrupt pause had 
been to her. “I can't lle to you in such a 
matter as this, So long as Thirza Bright is 
unmarried, 1 can’t givea thought to an- 
other woman. Give me time to get over 
this weak folly, wait untilshe is another 
man’s wife, and——’’ 

“And then you will come and sigh over 
my grave,’’ she interposed, with a sad 
weary smile, ‘and wish things bad gone 
differently, and feel a touch of passing 
sorrow for the woman who was fool 
enough to die for the love of you.” 

“Well, then,” he began, with a gesture 
of renunciation, “it shall be as you wish! 
The next time | come over I will spe:k to 
the Rector. Only, Dora, be merciful to me 
for a lite while; don’t ask me to be effu- 
sive io my lovéeansking; dom ask more of 
me than I can honestly offer You. And in 
time perhapsa—— lHush—thore is the trap 
stopping at the gate! The Kector is back, 
Let me go now, Dora. I can’t speak to 
him to day—I am too excited and flurried 
—I should only set him wondering, Good- 
bye! I will come over to-morrow, or the 
day after, at latest, Good-bye? No- 
don’t move! I shall manage better if you 
are not there,”’ 

Lie turned to go without even @ bhanid- 
shake, and the door closed behind him, 
As she stood erect in the centre of the 
room—she kept her couch during Tryan's 
visits more than atany other time—trem- 
bling with the excitement of the past few 
minutes, she heard him bidding her father 
“Good day” inthe ball, and wished with 
all her sou! that she had the hardiness to 
follow him, and force on the denovement 
there and then, 

But her tardy womaniiness shrank 
abasbed from this reckless step, and she 
waited, with her hands pressed to her 
beating heart, Listening to the voice of the 
man she had risked and dared #0 much to 
win, with # terrible look of soul hunger in 
her weary eyes, 

“In it possible that he will ever love 
me?’ she muttered, ‘1s it posaible?’ 





OHAPTER XXVLI, 


N the afternoon of the same day, Ma- 

( jor Darncombe drove over to Quil- 

ter’s Common, and, after putting his 

conveyance up at the Wheatsheaf, went 
on towards Dale Cottage. 

Thir, in thick boots and gloves and a 
big hat, was dibbling up the daisy roots 
on the lawn; but, when she waw the tal! 
aoldierly figure at the gate, she threw 
down her dibble and ran to meet him, 
putting her hand within his rm with a 
charming alr of confidence, 

“Nobody is visible but me,” she said. 
“You are a little earlier than usual. Aunt 
Carry is next door, being ‘tried on,’ and 
Aunt Polly is superintending the opera- 
tion. I reckon you'll have to compensate 
yourself with my society a while till the 
ceremony is over!" 

*! reckon I’!] make shift somehow,” he 





two large tears rolled slowly down her 
wasted cheeks, he felt as if he wore really 
the murderer she had once accused hin of 
being. 

He rose from his chair and began to 
pace up and down the room, possessed by 
a wild impuise of expiation. 

His was such # useless life, 
not a creature in the whole 


There waa 
world who | 
who could 
be the better or the happier for his exist- 
ence, but this one stricken woman; and 
she—if her words were to be bLelievod— 
was dying because she did uot cure to 
wake the effort to live without him. 

It almost seemed that be had the power 
to bid her live or die, He could not love 
her, but, if sbe would be satisfied with 
affectionate regard, why should he not , 
put his persona feelings into the back- | 
his life to making 
reparation forthe harm his beediessness 


had iotlicted upon her? 


under an un 
vehement bit 


born 
with 


“[ suppose I 
” she said, 


was 


ered her usual equanimity. bear than the knowledge that one has 

“Oh, be did tell you!” she sald, as if 8h6 caused misery where one wished t& 
were surprised. “Did it seem just 4—@ nothing but good! It seems im powsible 
ittle quick to you? It did to me@,”’ that you shr i care lave anyt 


‘“No,’’ he 


responded ver ;UIeLy al 


with me he Wil Wie y J uf 


| manner, 


replied; and she pinched his arm a# 4 sign 
that she what his frivolity 
meant. 

“She's yoing to look réal smart at the 
wedding, I tell you,” she went on, accent 
uating her pronounsin herown peculiar 
“We had « down-right fight 
gthe material for the gown; 


understood 


over choosr!) 


| the young man behind the connter looked 


fair scared; I’m of opinion be thought we 


| should get to blows before we'd done.’’ 


“And did you?’ 

“No; but I hadto pretend IT was going 
to ery with disappointmont before 1 got 
my own way. She wanted to havea brown 
moire, like Aunt Volly’s. Fancy—brown !"' 

“And what did #he have Instead 7’’ 


' asked the Major, with an air of profound 


interest. 

“Oh, I] can’t just describe the eolor— it’s 
a sort of soft pale grayish green, will 
bunches of tiny primroses all over it; and 


the bonnet is to be all primromon to 


match !’’ 
‘Sounds awfully pretty.” 
“Jt ls just too dainty foranything! We 
be me 7 


poor bridesrmaidae will! where 
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SPRING’S COMING. 
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No more above us cold, gray clouds bend low; 
From icy thralldom wakes the woodland 
rill, 
While hill and valley, sun-kist, pulse and 
thrill 
With teeming life. 
branches glow 
Within deep forest glades; and there wott 
breeses blow, 
Well laden with sweet odors, caught at will 
From whitely gleaming blossoms on yon 
bill— 
Plum-blossoms, delicately fragrant white as 
snow. 
Anon yet deeper, richer tints shall glint and 
Kleam 
In wood and vale, and on the mountain 
slope. 
sweeter tones 
stream, 
When over all earth's wide-extendod scope 
Dame Nature's lavish brush has wrought a 
dream, 
Replete with witching tmagery of Hope 


The Ivory Pass. 
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Ked buds upon gray 


In shall sing the rippling 














refers there was no more popular pas- 

seuger guard on the Great South- 
Northern Railway than David Finch. Not 
only was he liked by his fellow-guards, he 
had also the good foriune to stand high in 
the esteem of the chief officers of his de- 
partment, while the number of tips of 
which he was the recipient might be taken 
as a fair indication of his popularity with 
the traveling public. 

David's duties lay chiefly in connection 
with one or other of the mail or express 
trains, one of them, which was worked by 
him every third week, being known as 
‘the 6.15 P. M. fast.” 

Ky the train in question Mr. (Greening, 
the cashier at headquarters, was in the 
habit once a month of forwarding to the 
cashier at Lowcastie a sum of money 
wherewith to pay the salaries of the staff, 
pot merely at Lowcastie itself, but at a 
number of minor stations further down 
the line, The amount thus forwarded 
averaged little short of athousand pounds, 
and, with the exception of twenty pounds’ 
worth of ailver, comsisted wholly of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns. It was 
locked up in a strong box clamped with 
iron, of which Mr. Greening held one key 
and the Lowcastie cashier another, 

On a certain autumn afternoon as day- 
light was fading into dusk and the 
terminus lamps were being lighted, two 
porters brought the box containing the 
monthly salaries out of Mr. Greening’s 
office and deposited it in David Finch’s 
van, which was in the rear of the 5.15 
train, and in accordance with their instruc. 
tions, did not lose sight of the van till the 
train was fairly under way. 

Besides the box the van contained a 
considerable quantity of passengers’ lug- 
gage, togetber with quitea heap of official 
correspondence and documents of varicus 
kinds, which it was a part of David's duty 
to sort in readiness for distribution at the 
different stations down the line to which 
they were addressed. 

Bunningfield, twelve miles away and 
the first stopping-plece, was reached in 
due course, Here David quitted his van 
as usual in order to attend to his pas- 
sengers, in conjunction with his fellow- 
guard, whose van was next the engine. 
As he stepped on to the platform he did 
not negiect to shut his van door behind 
him. 

For the ensuing three minutes all was 
hurry and apparent confusion, then the 
watchful driver got his signal, and a 
couple of seconds later the wheels of the 
engine began to revolve, Davida, who had 
been having a last word with the station- 
master, swung himeelf with the surety 
which comes of long practice on to the 
footvooard of his van as it was passing 
him, and on opening the door, was on the 
point of stepping inside when he was 
atartied as be had rarely been startled be. 
fore by finding two men there, both of 
whom were utter strangers to him. He 
paused, with one foot on the step and the 
door in bis hand, and then involuntarily 
his glance went past the men to the cash- 
box in the corner, which, however, was | 
there, to all appearance just as he had 
left it. 

Then he said sternly 


a THE year to which this narrative 


‘(jen tlemen you ought to know tbat 
have pb business bere n fa 
as any rigt bere tf nyse 
nust stop the train and you must at once 
change into an ordinary compartment 


between bis van and the engine. By this | 


only light was that shed by the lamp in 
the roof the van. 

‘Stop, stop, my good men,” said the | 
elder of the two strangers, as he laid a re | 
straining hand on David’s arm. ‘Not 
quite so fast, if you please. | suppose you | 
don’t know who | am? I thought not | 
Well, I am Mr. Medwin, the recently 
elected director, and here is my authority 
for traveling by any train and in any | 
vehicle which may suit my convenience.” 

As he spoke he extracted from his waist- 
coat pocket an ivory disc about the size 
of a two-sbilling piece, stamped on one 
aide with the bearer’s name, and on the 
other with that of the particular railway 
for which it was available, the whole 
forming a special kind of pass, common 
to most of the leading lines, but the use of 
which is restricted to the directors and 
chief officials of the service. 

“My purpose this evening,” resumed 
Mr. Medwin, ‘‘is to travel in your van as 
far as Lowcastie. | am projecting certain 
reforms in various departinents, and am 
desirous of obtaining as much experience 


time it was quite dark outside, and the seem 


| again. 





and of picking up as much information at 
first hand as I possibly can, so that I shall 
probably have a few questions to put to 
you by-and-by. This gentleman is my 
aimanuenslis.’’ 

Evidently there was nothing left for 
David to say or do. The situation was not 
of his choosing; he could only submit and 
make the best of it. 

Both the strangers were gentlemanly 
looking, well-dreased men, and there was 
nothing about them calculated to create 
the slightest suspicion in David’s mind 
that they were other than what Mr. Med- 
win had asserted them to be. The younger 
of the two now proceeded to light a cig- 
arette, while Mr. Medwin, standing under 
the lamp with his legs a little way apart, 
employed himself in making entries in 
his note-book, as well as the jolting of the 
train would allow of his doing. David 
turned his back on them, and began the 
sorting of his papers. 

* * a © * * 

A crashing blow on the head, darkness 
and Insensibility. 

A couple of minutes passed after David 
recovered consciousness before he could 
call to mind what bad happened to him. 
Then it all camé back to him in a flash. 
He was seated on the floor of the van, bis 
back supported by a pile of luggage, and 
still feeling strangely sick and dizzy. A 
little distance away were the two men— 
the sham director and his so-called aman 
uensis—who were bending over the cash- 
box and trying to force itopen by means 
of a small “jemmy” which the younger 
of the two had produced from the black 
leather-bag he had brought with bim into 
the van. 

Kverything was clear to David now. 
The whole affair was nothing less than a 
skilfully-planned and daringly-executed 
scheme of robbery, and although the 
thieves bad not yet succeeded in getting 
away with their booty, there seemed to be 
nothing to hinder them from doing so 
when the proper moment should arrive. 
There was a long down-grade tunnel into 
Lowcastie station through which tbe 
trains always ran at a greatly reduced 
speed, a factof which the rogues would 
doubtless take advantage to risk a leap 
from the van and so get clear away with 
their spoil. 

It made his blood boil to realize how 
helpless he waa, for during the time he 
had been unconscious they had bound his 
wrists and ankles with some pieces of 
stout cord which it was not unlikely they 
had brought with them for that purpose, 

Presently the efforts of the men proved 
successful. The lid of the box was prised 
open and the contents, in little bags of 
fifty sovereigns each, lay exposed to their 
greedy gaze. But before touching the 
money they turned and confronted their 
prisoner. 

‘Look here, my friend,’’ said the self- 
styled director, ‘‘no harm shall happen to 
you as long as you keep quiet and take 
matters as you find them. Neither can 
your employers in fairness hold you re. 
sponsible for——”’ 


} 
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As he spoke be put up an arm and laid | which we shall go ahead again st full 
his band on the cord of communication | full.” 


The men looked at each other and 
ed satisfied. Then the first one spoke 


“As I was saying, the company can’t in 
common fairness hold you responsible for 
this night’s work. Any other guard in 


| your place would have acted as you did. 
| Remember, we are desperate men ran- 


ning a desperate risk, so do you take my 
advice and make the best of circumstances 
as they are; otherwise, I’ve little article 
here which I shall not hesitate to use 
should you pat me under the painful ne- 
ceasity of doing 8o.”’ 

An he spoke he drew from his hip-pocket 
a small revolver, and for a couple of sec- 
onds David felt its cold barrel pressed 
against his forehead. Then, with a mean- 
ing nod, the fellow turned away and to- 
gether the two began to transfer the bags 
of sovereigns from the box to the black 
bag. 

- * a * * * 

Now, just on the brow of the Shan- 
brook incline there was a signal-box, and 
David felt nearly sure that from the top of 
the short flight of etepa which gave access 
to ita certain face would be peering into 
the darkness with the sole object of ob- 
taining a momentary glimpse of him as 


| the train forged past at balf speed—which 


face was to him the dearest in the worid. 

The fact was that David’s sweetheart, 
Lucy Ford, who was in a situation at Low- 
castle, happened just then to be at home 
for her holidays. Lucy’s parents lived in 
the village of Shanbrook, and her brother 
Ned was one of the two men who, turn 
and turn about, bad charge of the incline 
signal-box, Lucy, knowing that this was 
David's week for working the “5,15 fast,”’ 
madea point of carrying her brother’s 
supper to him, and of so timing matters 
as to reach the box about five minutes be- 
fore the train in question was due, after 


which she would station herself on the 
little platform outside in readiness for 
the train. 


Then would David’s bead, and half his 
body to boot, be protruded from the van- 
window, and a wave of the hand and a 
cheery “good night’’ would be exchanged 
between the lovers as the train sped on its 
way. Would Lucy be on the look-out for 
him to-night? was the anxious query 
David now ut to himself, 

Lucy was.on the look-out. But scarcely 
had the tuain passed before she burst into 
the signal-box, turning on her brother a 
frightened face from which every vestige 
of color had fled. 

“Oh! Ned, Ned,’’ she cried, “something 
has happened to Dave—I’m sure there 
has! He wasn’t looking out for me as 
usual, sO as the van passed I could see 
right into jt, and there he was, sitting on 
the floor, with a patch of blogd on the 
right side of his head, his eyes straining 
as if to catch sight of me, and his face was 
as white asasheet. And there were two 
men at the back of the van, bending over 
something, whose faces I couldn’t see. 
There's been foul play, I’m sure there 
has,’’ added the gir! with a sudden break 
in her voice, ‘Ned, Ned, what’s to be 
done ?”’ 

Ned stared at his sister like one who 
feared she had taken leave of her senses. 
He was a well-meaning but somewhat 
stolid and siow-witted young fellow. He 








He was interrupted by the other man. 





“The train is slackening speed!” he ex- 
claimed. “What's the meaning of it? 
We are timed not to stop till we reach 


| Lowcastie,”’ 


The question was pointedly addressed 
to Finch 

‘Weare going sSnhandrook Dowr 
anewered the atte wi " s always a 
heavy pull for the engine Weshali be at 
|} the summit in five or six minutes, after 


| ficient grounds, 


had been appointed to his present position 
only a few weeks before and was still 
somewhat puffed up by a sense of his own 
im portance, 

Although startled and vaguely alarmed 
by Lucy’s statement, couched as it was in 
such positive terms, he did not in the 
least doubt that her eyes had played her 
fals6é, and so he proceeded to give her 
plainly to understand. 


But the bare possibility of such a thing 
was indignantly scouted by Lucy. The 
scene inside the van had impressed itself 
on her brain with the vividness of an in- 
stantaneous photograph. All she could 
do was to urge her brother to at once tele- 
graph a warning message to Claypool, the 
next station, whence it would be passed 
on to Lowcastle. But this Ned positively 
refused to do. 

He was naturally of a timorous disposi- 
tion, and was by no means minded to 


| take upon himeelt so great a responsibility 


on what seemed to him such very insuf- 
As likely as not, as he 
said a little sulkily, his doing so might re. 
sult is dismissal from the service. 


The express goods was due, he had his 
Signais to attend to and she mustn’t bother 

nanny iongeér icy made one last ay 
Oni t i I pDUrpoOse rie bade 
ner a curt good-pnight and turned Dis back 
on her he girl wrung her hands in de 





spair as she went slow! 
that led trom thebox, = 

Three minutes later the 
panted slowly and then cme 
about a score yards from the te 
Ford bad not yet received the 
from Claypool that the 5.15 fast heg ‘ 
that station, and till he shouig Testing ; 
= g00ds train could. not Proceed oq 

y. 

Lucy, scarcely know 
about, such was the pin Fo 
at work withiz her, had 
taken the footway which le fren 
signal-box by the side of the 
skirted the line in the direction at 
brook village, but when the 
came to a stand she too, for no 
reason, did the same. 

At the point where she was 
faced the guard’s van in the rear of 
train. She knew that in the cours a; 
minute or two, it might be in the 
of @ few seconds, her brother wou 
ceive the signal “line clear,” and 
goods train would then be allowed 
on its way. 

Then all at once, where buts . 
before there had been a great dark 
she saw her way clear before her, A 
ery broke from her lipa Haatily party 
the prickly branches of the hedge @ 
contrived to squeeze her 
and then ran swiftly down the emt 
ment and so round the rear of the trans 
the opposite side. 

Scarcely had she achieved this beg 
the engine gave vent toa shrill whisteg 
a notice to the guard to take off the bak # 
The wished-for signal had been gin 
them; they were at liberty to proced« 
their journey. Lucy had barely tims 
spring on to the footboard of the van af 
grasp with both hands the bar whieh = 
along its side before there came @ preis 
inary jerk at the leading truck which w 
repeated from one to another along & 
length of the train, till, last of ali 
reached the van and al! but shook pa 
Lucy off her perch. . 

Then the train began to gather way, al 
a few seconds later the signal-box wad 
behind, the guard, all unconsciou ¢ 
Lucy’s presence on the other side, t 
out from his van a graff “good-night" # 
Ned Ford as he passed. 

The train, now it had crossed the 
of the down, gathered momentam 
by second, and was soon speeding t 
the darkness at the rate of forty mile 
hour. Lucy, half kneeling, half¢ 
ing on the footboard, had wound ber 
arm tightly round the bar, while 
fingers of her right hand clung to & 
grim tenacity. It was a frightfully 
cure positton for one who was 
not intended by nature to be the ber 
of any such adventure. But what cat 
love accomplish ! 

Presently her sailor hat blew of a 
was lost for ever. Then the wind ca 
her hair in its unseen fingers, and tsi 
it from its fastenings, sent it streaay 
out in a wild tangle behind ber. Bs 
Lucy only set her little white teeth hat 
than before, seeing in her minds @ 
nothing save her lover’s ghastly faces 
straining eyes and the splash of biog # 
above his right temple. 

The distance from Sbavbrook signs}# 
to Claypool station is four miles salt 
half. The express goods was not ' 
to stop at the latter place, and “— 
should be blocked by signal owing ® 
following so close on the heels of the 
senger-train, Lucy would be com pellet 
go on with it to West Overton, ax 
further. 

Fortunately for ber the Claypool 
were set against it as it rounded o 
curve before steaming through the 
causing the driver to bring 
with a jolt and a jerk as though 
at his enforced detention. ‘ 

With a heart-breathed thankat 
Lucy slipped off ber perch, but r® 
two or three minutes had hoe by 
her cramped limbs be 
doing her bidding. A little later sue 
telling her story to Mr. Twy st 
Claypooi station-master, ® prow “ 
energetic official, who was inclined 
a very different view of the 
that take by Mr. Ned Ford. ss 

“Loek out for rear vao of 5 
Thieves supposed to be at work. 

Such was the message telesT® 
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Lowcastle by Mr. Twy ford by ad 
minutes of his settiag eyes OF , , 
Meanwhile, however, ere 
van bad taken an unexpected 3 . 
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passengers’ luggage, among 
which was a Saratogs trunk bearing the 
superscription of “Lady Silverdale. 
surely among the belongings of so no- 
table a personage there ought to be — 
little knick-knacks worth appropriating 
accordingly the “sweet persuasion” of the 
jemmy was po brought to bear on 

ladyshbip’s trunk. 
“tt n while they were thus engaged 
that David Finch became aware of the 
presence of some bard substance inter- 
posed between his right leg and the floor 
of the van. Then he called to mind that 
at the moment be was struck down he was 
in the act of cutting the string he had just 
tied round a packet of documents to be 
jeft by him at Lowcastle Station. 

The substance in question, he was now 
convinced, must be his pocket-knife 
which had dropped from bis fingers when 
he was attacked, If only he could get 
wawession of it! But how? 

He did not wait to answer the question, 
but there and then began to wriggie the 
iower part of his body with an almost im- 
perceptible movement, and at tha same 
time to dilate and contract the muscles of 
bis leg. Two minutes later the haif of the 
knife had worked itself into view. 

While thus employed, David, a8 a mat- 
ter of course, kept @ wary ®6y® on the 
thieves, but so convinced were they of his 
helplessness, and 80 intent were they on 
what they were about, that several min- 
utes passed without their bestcwing as 
much as a glance on bim. 

Although David was tightly bound at 
the wrists and ankles, in other respects he 
was free, Watohing his apportunity, he 
succeeded, by extending his arms and 
pending forward the upper part of his 
body, in gaining possession of the knife. 
“But now that I’ve got it, what better off 
am 1?” be asked himself a moment later. 

He was powerless to use it. His wrists 
were so tied that it was out of the question 
he could himself cut the cord that bound 
them; and although, had he been alone, 
he might perhaps have contrived to sever 
the cord that held his ankles, placed as he 
was it would have been impossible to do 
so without attracting attention to what he 
was about. 

For a few moments his heart felt as 
heavy as lead—heavier than before his dis- 
covery of the knife, His chin drooped 
forward on bis breast and hope died within 


him. 
Then, all in @ moment, a flash of in- 


spiration—nothing less did it seem—came 
tohim, Bending forward as before, with 
the knife grasped by the fingers of his 
right hand, he succeeded in- wedging the 
haft of it into the interstice formed by the 
hollows of his ankles, the cord with which 
his ankles were bound holding them 
firmly together, 

The knife, as already stated, was open, 
and the protruding blade was nearly as 
sharp asarazor. A quarter of a minute 
sufficed to sever the ligature that held 


tention to the 


David’s wrists, after which it was the | 


work of only a few more seconds to cut 
the cord which confined his lower limba, 
Once more he was a free man, 

Not for his life, however, durst he just 
then have made any further movement, 
not till he should have more fully re- 
covered the use of his hands and feet, 
numbed and deadened by the tightnese of 
his bonda, 

Once the younger of the two men 
glanced round, but seeing no change in 
David's position, and tailing to notice that 
his cords were cut, he turned again to 
What hé was engaged upon and concerned 
hinself no further about his prisoner. 

Ky this time the lid of Lady Silverdale’s 
trunk had been Yorced and inside it had 
been found an article which bore a sus- 
picious resemblance to a jewel case. 

The men, a8 they bent over it, were 
agog with expectation. The revolver with 
which the elder man had threatened 
David had been placed by him on another 
trunk, ready to his hand in case of need, 

The moment for action had come, Silent 
aS a shadow, David rose to his feet. It 
Was the work of a second to grip each of 
the men by the neck, send them crasb- 
‘ng Lead foremost into the Saratoga trunk 
and jam the lid down on them. 

W hen, startled nearly out of their wits, 


they contrived to extricate themselves, it | 


was to find themselves confronted by a 
stern-eyed man, grasping a revolver which 
was pointed full at them, 

“Come one step nearer, and the first 
Who does so is a dead man!” exclaimed 
David. “Back you go into that corner, 
= Stir from there at your peril.’ 

ashen faces trembling 


and lim ba, 


as they were rrdered here 


Ss bear 
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and that if they wished to keep a whole 
skin they had better do as they were told. 
Besides which, they were cravensat heart, 
aa such scoundrels nearly always are. 

. * . a 7 ° 

“Well, of all things!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Pilbeach, the Lowcastie station-master, as 
he read the message which had been tele- 
grapbed from Claypool. ‘That's the train 
the salaries come by. Our best plan will be 
totake time by the forlock ani go and 
meet it.’’ 

Before ten minutes had gone by the yard 
shunting engine was carrying Mr. Pil- 
beach and some half-dozen of his staff 
through the tunnel]. At the further end 
they alighted and the engine was sent 
back. 

Before leaving tho station orders had 
been given the signaiman to block the 
down line, by which means the 5 15 would 
be pulled up just before entering the 
tunnel. Then Mr. Pilbeach so disposed 
his men that they would be able to take 
possession of the rear van almost before 
the train should have come to a stand. 

Great, however, was the surprise of that 
official when, on boarding the van, which 
he was the first to do, he found Dave 
Finch keeping guard with a revolver over 
two cowering wretches, whose bravado, 
now that the tables had been so completely 
turned on them, hag given place to the 
most abject fear. A pair of handcufts for 
each of them was quickly forthcoming. 

The elder of the two rascals proved to 
be a notorious rogue who had plied his 
calling, in one or other of its branches, for 
@ number of years, and was well ac- 
quainted witb the interior of more tian 
one of her Majesty's prisons, 

The ivory pass put by him to such an 
ingenious, if nefarious, use proved to be a 
genuine one. About a week previously 
Mr. Medwin’s bedroom in a certain Lon- 
don hotel had been surreptitiousiy en- 
tered in the middle of the night, and the 
ivory pass had been one of the articles 


stolen on that occasion. 
* s . . - 


The marriage of David Finch and Lucy 
Ford took place some three months after 
the events herein nasrated. The grant of 
fifty guineas awarded Lucy by the Direc. 
tors of the Company enabled the young 
couple to set up housekeeping in comfort- 
able style. 

se ee 
BORROWING AND LENDING, 


of mankind into two classes—the 
borrowers and the lenders —answers 
admirably for the poor folk at least. They 
are all either the one or the other, though 


() or man LAMB'S whimsical division 


of course there are different grades in each | 


category. 
“J should say there is nothing that can- 
not be borrowed in some neighborhoods,’’ 


remarked a gentleman who has special | 
facilities for acquiring information on this | 


subject. 

“] have known 
times for the accommodation 
on a visit, and I once knew a money- 
lender taken in nicely by a man who 
furnished his house pro tem. with his 
neighbor’s goods, 


beds borrowed 


“One day, when | was in a little shop, I | 


heard a woman ask the mistress whether 
she was going to do any baking. ‘No,’ 
she said, ‘I don’t think I shall.’ ‘Then,’ 
put in the other, ‘you might lend mine your 
bread tins.’ 


“After that they wont on chatting about | 


something else, Presently the ‘customer’ 
said, ‘Oh, if ycou’re not going to bake, 
you'll not be using your oven; 80 you 
might pop in « few loaves for m6. I dou't 
want to make up a fire!’ 

“The shopkeeper seemed to think that 


this was carrying neéighborliness a little | 


too far; but she did not refuse to do the 
baking. 

“] remember a woman Who acquired a 
wringing machine somehow. Well, for 
months—until, in fact, it was broken—the 
neighbors used to flock in her back yard 
and use it just as freely as if it were their 
own. 

‘‘What people would do if they could 
not borrow for a christening or 4 funeral — 
particularly a funera!l—I cannot imagine. 
| suppose the course pursued by 4 woman 
I know would become pretty general. 

“When her husband died, the neigh- 
bors, for certain reasons, would not lend 
her any cups, saucers, plates, etc. Bo— 
thanks to the club money—she hired a 
wagon, in which the ‘mourners,’ with the 
sisters and the 
the deceased, were 


cousins and the aunts of 
taken to some puDbiic 


gardens, where 4 ha t@6a Al enjoyed 


emsel Vee } ‘ a ! 4° 1 er! 


many | 
of relatives | 


| most invariably half full 


| this event, and thought that the dear de- 
| parted must have been pleased with his 
own funeral. She promised to do even 
better next time, too, 

“Not long ago a friend of mine who 
Owns some property caught a tenant re- 
moving a harmonium, by far the moat 
valuable thing he possessed. A® a cer- 
tain sum for rent was owing, he irter 
fered, asking whether the man intended 
to run away. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said; ‘I’m only lend- 
ing it to So-and-so for the funeral to-mor- 
row.’ 

“If a harmonium can be borrowed for a 
funeral, what cannot be borrowed? I 
bave known a man to draw on the ward- 
robes of three friends in order to follow a 
relative to the grave, and, in fact, nearly 
ali the mourners at some funerals are in 
borrowed plumes, 

“The most troublesome possessions, in 
poor neighborhoods, are tea urns, silk 
hats, and christening robes or shawls, If 
I lived in some districts I have in mind, | 
would not have one of these things in the 
house—or I should say, I would not own 
one of them, for if I did, the article, 


on loan. ; 

“A christening robe or shawi can be dim 
pensed with, except at moderately rare, 
but not too rare, intervals; therefore thou- 
sands of people never think of buying 
one, but borrow on occasion, It is pretty 
much the same with tea 
lesser degree, with silk hats also. 

“Hundreds of thousands of working 
men never wear a silk hat expectata 
funeral; in Lancashire they cali 
euch head gear ‘burylua’ hats,’ Bat they 
must have one them, if possible, and #0 
many go a-borrowing, 

“No. Toown asilk hat, a christening 
robe, a tea urn, or a saw—I nearly forgot 


indeed, 


that—in some neighborhoods is tog court 
trouble and 


worry.’ 

THE PiIrcH eR PLANT.— Plants as traps 
are wel! represented in the curious pitcher 
plants, which not only devour their liv- 
ing prey, but entice it in various ways. 
The odor of many of these is not particu- 
larly pleasant, but it evidently exercises a 
subtle charm Over various forme of insect- 
life. 

The pitcher plants attract attention at 
once by their remarkable appearance, 
As their name suggests, they are pitcher. 
like growths capable of holding water, 
and, hanging pendant at the end of a leaf, 
| they often sway {tn the wind, attractive 
and graceful objects, 

Sone of the tropical pitcher planta hold 
half a pint of liquid, and Alfred Wallace 
mentions in one of his works that upon a 
certain occasion he was obliged to resort 
| to them for drinking water, finding it very 
clear and refreshing, although it waa halt 
filied with insects. 

In Borneo the pitcher plants attain mar 
véllous perfection and size, their 
ful and artistic hanging 
follage in every direction, Ove 
the summit of the Kin! balou, a lofty peak 
in North-Western Korne6o, is a magnificent 
holding .upwards of 





beaut! 
forras from the 


found on 


naiural vosse! two 
quarta of water 

Another from this country has @ pitoher 
twenty inches long, the plant alone 
about twenty feet long. The pitcher ix a! 
of water 
mass of dead They 


| doubtedly attracted by the peculiar oda: 


being 


and a 


insects, are wun 


are overcome by it and intoxicated, ana 
drop in, to 
by this singular | 


Tne digestive power of 


become absorbed or digerted 
lant. 
it can be réalized 
when it is not known that pieces of fibrine 
weighing six or w#ix grains are entireiy 
dissolved in two days 

In referring to the action 
Dr, Hooker says, “It would appear prov 
bie that a substance acting a# pepsin is 
given off from thetnner wall of tho piteles 
but chiefly after placing animal matter in 
the acid fluid, whether this 
agent flows from the glands or from some 
tissue in which they areimbedded I bave 
as yot found no 6v idence to show,’’ 

ae a ee 

—To understand the way to 


of the plant 


but active 


KES! rout ia 


of more importance than to know how tw 
The latter can be leaned easily; 
takes years to learn and 
never learn the art of rest 
a change of scene and 
activities, ‘Loating’’ may not be resting 
Sleeping is not always resting. Sitting 
down for day# with nothing t iO 

restful, A ceded bring int 
play a different set of faculties and t 

the life int 


TKS I 
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work. 
the former it 
BOLING OOF if 


hange is! 


anew channe The mu 


“ar 





whichever it might be, would always be | 


; on 
| Allow them to visit the barrel for a week 


urns, and, ina | 


| no dispute, has been patented. 


| of the 
| taken out in acolumn or pile, and, being 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 


SeLF-CLoaina —There bas been placed 
upen the market lately a “self-closing 
umbrella, which promises to effect quitea 
revolution in this useful appliance, 
Henceforth the umbrella is to be opened 
with one hand only. Press a spring close 
to the handle and the umbrella opens of 
itself. A spring has been release: which 
quickly and firmly opens it, and keepa it 
open; at the same time adding to iu 
strength. 

Rats.— Place a water-tight barrel in a 
dark corner, making the top accessible to 
the rats by setting boxes mear it, or plac 
Ing boards or poles so that they may climb 
ap. The head is taken out, and the barrel 
filled about three-fourths full with trash, 
corncobs, chips, et¢, On top of this put 
anything to entice the rats. After they be- 
come familiar with the surroundings and 
resort to it regularly, clean out the barrel, 
hil it about three-fourths full of water, 
Uirow In enough chaff te cover the water, 
and putin asmall block with a piece of 
bacon tacked on each side, The first rat 
wil! Jump in to eat the bacon, the next one 
will not hesitate, and then there is a fight 
for thé possession of the block, The noise 
brings Other rats, and when they get in 
matter how many--they will drown, 


at least before the water is put in. 


Timk.—An ingenious device for check- 
Ing the time of entry of workmen at fac- 
tories, in a way that is claimed to admit of 
A clock is 
fitted with a tube bolding a column of 
numbered tickets or blanks, which are re- 
leased one by one every five minutes, or 
other suitable interval, and are received 
in a shoot or tube, into which the workers 
piace their tickets as they enter the gates 
factory. ‘The mixed tickets are 


sorted, the tickets dropped by the clock 
indicate the time at which the workers’ 
tickets were placed in the apparatus, as 
the latter ure hetween the clock ticketa. 
The apparatus has been working at several 
places for months, and affords a 
ready and reliable means of checking the 
time of workpeople without closing gates, 
and can be used for night watchman, and 
others, with equal effectiveness, 
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verted 


Many methods of sup port- 
tried, In- 
used with 


tomato planta have been 


trellives are sometimes 
good resulta. 
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fHE SAfURDAY 


that we have sown our wild oats, and 
are reaping what farmers cal! ‘‘a thump- 
ing crop” of wisdom from the sgeds. 

Every now and then, however, in- 
stances crop out, in geologic phrase, of 
weaknesses that we have been loudly 
declaring had long since passed away. 
The belief in witchcraft is not by any 
means extinct in this country. The 
records of the police-courts tell how 
often foolish people are found listening 
to ‘‘cross the poor gipsy’s hand with a 
piece of silver,’’ for the purpose of hav 
ing their fortunes told, and afterwards 
find that the swart impostor has eloped 
with the spoons. 

Astrology, as a means of extracting 
coin from the pockets of the unwary, is 
not yet out of fashion; and we should 
never be surprised to hear of credulous 
persons having been induced by some 
designing alchemist to advance money 
for the discovery of the philosopher's 
stone, 








Matters of Fact. 


Facts, rays the proverb, are stubborn | 
Nevertheless, they would seem | 


things. 
Lo possess occasionally a certain amount 
of elasticity, or whence does it arise 
that ten diflerent people shall interpret 
you one identical fact in as many dif- 
ferent ways ? 


The statesman, the manufacturer, the | 


chemist, the philosopher, the statisti- 
cian, all call loudly for facts—facts and 
figures—-whereon to base their several 
calculations and opinions, 

How does it happen, then, that, all 
starting from a common point, marked 
and indubitable differences of result are 
found to exist in matters frequently of 
the greatest possible importance to man- 
kind ? 

It is singular to note, first, that the 
evidence of the fact often 

a totally different impression 
upon different minds, Each man in- 
terprets it 
idiosyneracy. 


same BAIDEG 


makes 


Hence we shall find that men of strict | 
| probably never smelt powder in his life, | 


' except it was used to clear the flue on | 
the kitchen copper, or never shot any- | 


moral principles and unusued to deceit, 
when informed of some extraordinary 
event, judging of others by themselves, 
either attach implicit credit to what 


they are told, or consider it more chari- | 


table to believe that the improbable oc- 
currence has actually taken place-——the 
laws of Nature specially  sus- 
pendec for the particular occasion—than 


being 


that the reporter has been guilty of wil: | 


ful falsehood. 

Others, self conscious of a looseness 
regarding truth, and of low moral stand- 
ard, measure other men’s corn by their 
own bushel, and down what they 
hear as based possibly upon fact, largely 
leavened with imposture, 

Ayain, the legal mind, accustomed 
rigidly to weigh and analyze the stuate- 
ments submitted to it, unfortunately 
also familiar with the trequency of false 
evidence, regards a astartling novelty 
with suspicion, submits from habit its 
own impressions to a searching 
examination, aud treats the fact as 
doubtful until proved beyond question 
to be positively true. 

Further, we shall tind that persons of 
limited education, whose intellect is un- 
familiar with strict adherence to ac- 
curacy or rule, even although they be 
conscientious or moral, and people who 
would shrink with horrer from wilful 
untruth, are yet frequently betrayed by 
their very habit mind into uncon- 
scious eXavveralion, 

Superstition and credulity, again, are 
facile leaders into error. The strongest 
minds in every age have yielded to their 
influence, and are swayed by their 
imayinary terrors, even in this enlight- 
ened age, to an extent scarcely credible. 
We are apt to be very proud of the time 
live. We for 
atter half of the nineteenth 


set 


CTOSS- 


ot 


in which we d of call 


tthe | 


are 
ny 


ry us if the ag f the w 


according to his peculiar | 


timidity lead to 
the falsifica 
Few people, 


Fear and nervous 
| precisely the same result 
‘tion of matters of fact. 
except doctors, undertakers, and pro- 
fessional nurses, are sufficiently bardy 
| of nerve to pass the night, alone, by the 
side of some poor remnant of humanity 
from which the soul has departed; to 
| cross a solitary churchyard at the mid- 
| night hour; to remain from sunset to 
sunrise within the sacred edifice itself, 
jin presence of the mouldering dust of 
| what were once buman beings of like 
fashion and passions with themselves, 
Yet why? If, as men almost univer- 
sally declare, we believe that a merciful 
and all-wise Creator does not permit the 
departed spirit, after the dissolution of 
the body, lo walk the earth, a ghastly 
phantom, for the senseless purpose of 
merely terrifying the living, upon what 
basis does faith in ghost stories repose ? 

The incapacity of the describer, prop- 
erly to realize the situation he is at- 


the fruitful cause of many historical 
| errora, which it is now too late to rec- 
tify. Some quiet literary man, who 


thing more formidable than a tomtit, 
sitting in his study has undertaken to 
| describe battles at which was not 
| present, and sieves of cities, the exist- 
ence of which he knows of only from 
his map and the vazetteer. 


he 


It must be admitted that such produc- 
tions contain a sub-stratum of truth, or 


| they would not be in keeping with their | 


but the halo of and 
which must thrown 
the subordination of re- 


name; 
imagination 

around them, 
ality to the requirements of the story in 


poetry 
be 


| @ succession of startling adventures and 

| “hair-breadth ‘scapes’ of the hero, the 

| necessity for Art to supplement Nature, 
where Nature has left what the romance- 
reader would consider an unseemly yoid 
—all these things render an interesting 
historical romance, which at the same 
time shall not deviate one iota from the 
fact, an utter impossibility. 

We have diverged somewhat from our 
subject, and after having pointed out so 
many fruitful sources of error in treat- 
ing matters of fact, have only space 


left briefly to consider how it is possible 


that some of those pitfalls may be 
avoided. ‘The readiest method of ar- 
riving at an impartial judgment of 


events, would seem to be to credit only 
such as are well authenticated by per- 
sons thoroughly trustworthy, of 
aud sober habit of mind, and otherwise 
well qualified to form an opinion, 

Also, as il is unwise to take any state- 
ment upon trust, wherever it is possible 
to obtain two or three versions of the 
sAMe Occurrence Or experiment, com- 
parison may not improhably evolve ad- 


cool 


ditional accuracy . 
An interested recommendat or 
statement hould alway bn } 


A 


tempting to depict, has hitherto been | 
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ters of fact as just so many mathemat- 
ical problems, the solution of which, by 
postulates and axioms, is as near an 
approach to actual truth as fallible hu- 
man nature can attain. 
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Ir may be set down as a rule that one | 


can never afford not to be a gentleman. 
It is best to learn this rule early and 
practice it late. It is uot well to say 
mean things of another, because iD 
most cases you will have to take it all 
back in bitterness of heant when he does 
you an unexpected favor. It is not 
wise to treat any one brusquely, because 
you cannot always judge a bird by the 
feathers he has on. It is not well to 
look down on anybody, because the time 
may come when he will look down upon 
you. There is a certain selfhood iu 
every one which should be respected. 
We have no right to infringe upon it. 
It is not morality, it is mot mere con- 
ventional rule, it is not simply a social 
regulation; it is something in the nature 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESpores = 
PONDED) . 
generally treated with much c 
a 
This last ts a popular delusion. 
book orm 
“Homer.” Which ts the best ts 
most popular of the freer rhymed Versions, 
French philosophical and sentimental 
the French Revolution. 
of rope about twenty inches or 
come up under the arms. re * 


A. W.—Persons condemned to death an 
the matter of food, but are certat 
mitted to have anything they ‘ itte tonne 2 
HecToR.—Any of the large 
will fmrnish you with translation, 
« 
ter of taste although Pope's tg = ~ : 
FRep.—Tbe name ia Pronounced 
though spelt Rousseau. He wasea 
He was born at Geneva in 1712 and 
denly in 1778. He was one of the ae 
GoRDON, —The simplest life 
two large corks fastened on the 
so that when one fs lying tn the 
reach across the chest, allowing 
TROUBLED.—If the girl cannot ead the 
signs for herself, no one else can 0 80 for her 


It is generally pretty apparent whenge 
; man is in love, but if the young lady ts ag 


of things that you should always show | 


a delicate regard for others, One who 
did not fail here was never known at- 
terly to fail elsewhere. 





Do not become self-indulgent. Do 
not talk about leaving to the young the 
tasks of life, or about getting out of 
their way. (ret out of nobody’s way, 
and, above all, do not stand in 
own way. Do not step out of the ranks 
-—that is, do not step out of sympathy 
with the spirit of the age in which you 
live. Jove the young; be young your- 
self; keep in the line of sympathy and 
feeling with those who are young. le- 
joice with them, I.ive with them, 





your | 


sure she can only behave with modesry 
discretion until the gentleman puts ‘the bo 
ful question, 

Lerr —The word book ts from the Saxe 
boc or beech, which was very plentiful 4 
Northern Europe, and being a 
wood, thin slabs or boards of it were need w 
be written upon. The Latin liber alse denoted 
originally the inner bark of a tree, which 
used for the same purpose, ‘ 


MAUD MULLER — You ask os to mention 


“a practical way to teach German.” Do you no; 
mean to learn it? In the latter cage nothing 


| Is better than a good native teacher, Still 1 
| you Cannot or do not care to have a Teguia 


Iv is not the indolent or the easily- | 


worked man that haa the 
amount of leisure tor the attainment of 
some desirable local or general objéct. 
It is rather the busy man who, by the 
which other less thoughtful 
would waste, can and does not achieve 
incomparably great and valuable re- 
sults, 





necessary | 


| careful husbanding of fractions of time | 
people 


As the man ot pleasure, by a vain at- | 


tempt to be more happy than any man 
can be, is often more miserable than 
most men are, 80 the sceptic, in @ vain 
attempt to be wise beyond what is per- 
mitted toa man, plunges into a dark- 
ness more deplorable and a blindness 
more incurable than that of the com- 
mon herd, whom*he despises and would 
fain instruct. 


A SOUND philosopher once said: ‘‘He 
that thinks innocent pastime foolish has 
either to grow wiser, or is past the 
ability to do so; and I have always 
counted it an impudent fiction that play- 
fulness is inconsistent with greatness, 
Many men and women have died of dig- 
nity.”’ 


WE come to those who weep foolishly, 


| yt was lawful to show the 


teacher there are plenty very satisfactory 
methods of self-instruction. Loqutire abou 
them at any of the larger book stores, 


W. J.—You probably refer to what is 
culled « divining rod, an instrument used by 
pretenders who undertake to discover wate 
or minerals hidden in the ground, It is agually 
« forked, slender stick of witch hazel. One 
branch ts taken in each hand between the 
thuinb and forefinger, the two ends pointing 
down; and wherever the upper potnt of the 
stick bends over and points down wards, ther 
the operator states the spring or metallic 
vein will be round, 


B. X.—The custom which gave rise 
the expression “a feather in one's cap,” ass 
mark Of indicating a praiseworthy action, is 
thus described in the Lansdowne MS&., in the 
British Musenm tn « “Description of Hungary 
in 1559; in which the writer says of the io 
habitants: “It hath been an antient custom 
among them that none shanld wear a fether 
but he who bas killed a Turk, to whom onlie 
number of bis 


| slaine enemys by the number of tethers in bis 


” 


cappe. 


D W.—As you love the young lady, it 
would, of course, be best for you to goand se 
her before giving up the case entirely. You 
can fraukly state to her just what the fact 
ure, and tell her how much you love her, sné 


| the chances will be greatly in favor of ber 
| aeeing the matter in its true light, and be 


and sit down and cry for company, in- 


stead of 
health in rough electric shocks, putting 
them once more in communication with 
their own reason. Welcome evermore 
to gods and men is the self-helping man. 


EVERYTHING which takes the mind 
out of self, that comfortable corner 
where it loves to nestle, and forces it 
into the bracing air of the outside 
world, tends to develop within us that 
faculty of realizing which is the root of 
all sympathy and the corner-atone of al: 
social welfare, 





IT is not a good thing to have ill- 
heaith; it is not a good thing to have 
bodily ailments; but it is a great deal 
better to have bodily ailments 
work out manhood than 
that works out imbecility. 


good health 





AN Indian philosopher being asked 


Ww wL wert act rd ng tm hie 


OT 


tw 


imparting to them truth and | 


that | 


| it is frequently figured. 


coming as devoted to you as ever. It was & 
ceeding!y foolish in you to admit to apotber 
woman that you supposed it possible for your 
betrothed to huve a fault or defect of ay 
kind, and when you go to see her you mua 
sure to make ample amends for that Indiscre 
tion. 


BLUE BELL — You are acting wisely # 
trying toimprove your somew hat imperfect 
education, That may be done mostly easly 
in three ways——by reading, writing, and wi 
iny. Oneof the quickest ways of aequiring 
correctness of speech is by talking with thor 
who speak correctly, and by noticing the!” 
forms of expression; but that is often im por 
sible, because the learner spends very 1ieele 
time in the company of people whose talk » 
a safe guide. The learner is therefore drives 
back upon reading and writing. Constat! 
reading is a gradual education, 80 gradual # 
not to be noticed by the learner; but with 5 
there ought to be joined e good deal of writing 
The formal study of grammar 18 very dry and 
unfruittul, People who can parse and analy 
like clockwork may have a very inadequs# | 
command of their native tongue. 


E. A. F.—Asashade from the sao, te 
umbrella is of great antiquity, for in es 
sculptures of Egypt, Nineveh, and Persepo! 
In Eastern lands 
been confined to royalty. 
but in anctent Greece and Rome all -—" 
appear to have been acquainted wi be 
utility. From Italy it was introduced yo 
England during the seventeenth century, r 
was esteemed a luxury. In the er 
Queen Anne it had become common in 


use seems to bauve 


don as # screen from the rain, but only a 
feminine gender. The first person Foe 
mule persuasion—not the first to intro nr 
the umbrella into civilized nations—who “ 
the moral courage to carry om in the ons 
of London was Jonas Hanwsy, the peep 
of the Magdalene Hospital, wo had ect 
turme at rom Persta maine * pene oe 
I this means ¢ protect! wr hs! 


“ 
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BY E. N. N. 





In the dusk a red geranium 
Glowed apon my lady's breast, 
And one little teardrop, falling, 
Ina moment all confessed, 
We stood silent, sad, bewildered; 
Then I kissed her lips and eyes— 
Eyes that now perchance watch for me 
Up in God's own paradise. 


Now amid the city's tarmoil 
Come a moment's peace and hush, 
And I think I hear the rustle 
Of the reeds and cotton-rush— 
See the red geranium gleaming 
In the crimson after-glow, 
And my whole soul breaks in longing 
For my love of long ago! 


A Noble Heart. 


ee 


Ts OWNER of Quincairne Castle, a 








fair girl of one and-twenty, stood by 

a casement one October morning, 
watching the rising tide. Between the 
window where Nora Sullivan stood and 
the waves there appeared to intervene 
only a few yards of green lawn, studded 
by great patches of scarlet geraniums and 
fringed by fucbsias, the sprays of which 
drooped to meet the rising waters. 

It seemed as if a piece of floating sea- 
weed might be gathered by any one stand- 
ing on the green bank; bat in reality the 
cliff abruptly descended about thirty feet 
—-a depth which in rough weather the 
waves casily swept over, rising at high 
tide to dash across the flower-beds, and at 
some seasons, when the Atlantic outside 
was dangerous, to send light spray even 
against the window-panes. 

Each tower of Quincairne Castle com- 
manded a fair scene; but there was no en- 
joymentin Nora Sullivan’s face as she 
dreamily watched the rising tide, 

She had been standing there some min- 
utes, when the door opened, and there 
entered the drawingroom a lady whose 
delicate features Nora had inherited, 
though the contrast was great between the 
fair proportions and rose-tinted cheeks of 
the daughter and the mother’s fragile 
form and pallid face. 

Mrs. Sullevan’s health had been injured 
by residing with her soldier-busband in 
various unhealthy climates; and now she 
longed for bracing breezes, and lan- 
guishéd in the enervating air of Quin- 
cairne; while Nora loved the soft atmos- 
phere in which she had been brougbt up 
by her father’s sister. 

As Mrs. Sullivan advanced towards the 
window, her daughter turned and greeted 
her with a smile, 

“Mother,” she said gaily, “I baven’t 
shown you the present that was sent me 
this morning!’’—and, as she spoke, she 
drew from a case a gold bracelet set with 
shamrocks, each formed of three emeralds 
Wasn’t it kind of Mr. Mordaunt to think 
ofthe very thing I should like best, and 
have it made on purpose forme? Aren’t 
the dear little shamrocks lovely ?’’ 

“They’re splendid, Nora! Those large 
emeralds must be immensely valuable, 
And tuch a pretty idea! But why do you 
call him ‘Mr. Mordaunt?’”’ 

“Oh, ‘John,’ of course! I’m hardly used 
toit yet. You’ve not half examined my 
bracelet, Look at my initials in diamonds 
on the clasp!’ 

“Yes, dear, they are magnificent,” 
Then, aftera pause, Mrs, Sullivan added 
doubtfully, “And you love the giver, 
Nora ?”’—with a gla: ce in which there was 
a world of tender anxiety. 

“Of course I !ove him ! 
to marry him ?’”’ 

“You speak so lightly, Nora! My child, 
do you really iove John Mordaunt, as | 
loved your father, with all your heart ?’’ 

“Ab, you romantic darling! I love John 
ina sensible way; and be loves me the 
better for it,”’ 

Mrs, Sullivan sighed. 

“Be sure of this, my dear—if a girl mar- 
riés for money or position, or from any 
motive but the right one—true love—she 
sélis herself into slavery, and undertakes 
duties she cannot perform.” 

“Why, mother, John Mordaunt is a 
ian of whom any girl might be proud!” 
—and, turning away, she tripped lightly 

from the room. 

Bat the moment she was beyond resch 
of ber mother’s questioning eyes 
moved wearily, leaning on the balustrade 
48 she went upstairs. 


She had no sooner gained her 
or fi 


Am I not going 


room tban 


fastened the dx f her the 


ung from 


srself 





she | 





mured; “and yet life should not beslavery 
with such a man.” 

The young Engiishman to whom Nora 
referred was stalwart and handsome; his 
eyes told of the kindness of his heart, and 
his simple straightforward manner was 
eloquent of his truthfulness, 

He had rowed in the Oambridge eight, 
and in swimming could have besten even 
the ladsof Kerry, who wereas much at 
homein the waters of Quincairne Bay as 
on their own heathber-clad hilis. That he 
was not only an athiete, but also a fellow 
of bis college, and already an authority on 
scietftific subjecta, interested Nora but 
slightly —in fact, she regretted his habit of 
taking up in his hand and regarding witb 
admiration insects and other things which 
her soul abborred. 

Mordaunt was the son of a London mer- 
chant who had left him a place in the New 
Forest and $200,000 a year. It was not 
however any seifish ambition which had 
tempted Nora to become his promised 
wife. She believed that nothing but 
change tothe airof her native England 
could save ber mother’s life; and the way 
of obtaining this change was through her 
own marriage with a rich man. 

Mrs. Sullivan possessed little besides the 
pension of a Coloncl’s widow; and Nora, 
with thirty thousand acres of bog and bar- 
ren mountain, was but just able to live in 
Quincairne Castie and maintain a modest 
establishment hardly in keeping with the 
outward appearance of the place, 

“The darling she’ll be herself again di- 
rectly we get her ac~oss to her native air! 
And I'll makea good wifeto John Mor- 
daunt. { know he’ll be kind to me and to 
her.”’ 

The girl sighed as she came to this con 
clusion, for, instead of the blue eyes and 
golden hair of the Englishman, she saw in 
imagination the face of the boy-lover who, 
when 86 was scarcely more than a chiid, 
had placed on her finger the little forget- 
me-not ring she had worn ever since. 

He had never renewed the vows he 
made her then—never at least in words— 
for he was a younger son, and had noth- 
ing but hisarmy pay, and she was halt 
ruined by reductions of rent, and, worse 
still, by the non-payment of even the re- 
duced sum. 

She had long since realised that marri- 
age with alieutenantin a Line regiment 
was, 6ven for his sake, not to be thought 
of; but In ber love-dreams there were end- 
less possibilities, 

Gerald M’Carthy would = distinguish 
himeeif; unusual opportunities would fall 
in his way; he would wip the V.C.; he 
would gain rapid promotion! She never 
realised bow she had clung to such vague 
hopes until she had consented to resign 
them. No fitsof passionate sorrow moved 
ber; but with those vague hopes her 
youth seemed to her to have passed away. 
She was no longer light hearted merry 
Nora Sullivan, buta sensible girl. The 
life that lay before her was monotonously 
prosperous, uninteresting and dull—for 
her heart refused to brighten her anticipa- 
tions with the light of love—but she told 
herself that she would striveto do her 
best. She was a soldier’s daughter—*Hon- 
or’ and ‘Duty’? should be her watch- 
words, 

She drew from her tinger the little for 
get-me-not ring, kissed it with tears in her 
eyes, and then put it awayin a secret 
drawer of her dre-sing-case. 

As she turned the keyson this inomento 
of days that could never return, there was 
a knock at her bedroom door, and, on 
opening it, she faced Lizzy, the little 
housemaid. 

“lf ye piaize, miss, there’s Biddy She- 
ban asking i! ye'll 
buy a piuch of tobacco, and there’s Kitty 
O’ Donovan begging for # drain of milk for 
her children that have all got the chin- 
cough.’’ 

“Let ber have it, Lizzie; and tell Biddy 
1’ll bring ber the tobacco this afternoon.” 

“Och, but it’s the milk thavll run short 
with two of our kyows dry!” 

“Thechildren must have milk, Lizzie, 
Go, like a good girl, and get some from 
the dairy; and tell Biddy 1 won't forget 
her tobacco.”’ She closed the door, and 
her eyes brightened with the thought, 
“Soon I shall be rich—very rich—and able 
to do great things for these poor dear peo- 
ple.’’ 

Later inthe day she looked for Mor- 
daunt’s pouch, which she remembered he 
had lefton the hall table, and, finding it 
well filled, she took a small quantity of 
the tobacco to Biddy Shehan’s cottage. 

As she went, she fell into a deep study, 
Very 


dear to ber eart were the people 


give ber apenny to. 
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Biddy Shehan was not a tepant of 
Nora’s; the wall which divided Nora’s 
iand from that ofa neighbor had been 
raised a little to form the back of the oid 
woman’s cabin, which had no windows, 
the doorway being the only opening to the 
one room which constituted the habitation. 
Biddy lived in it rent-free, in considera- 
tion of the dangerous state of the roof, 
which, whenever the wind was bigh, 
threatened to fall inand bury the occu- 
pant alive. 

“Why, Biddy, you've been getting your 
cabin repaired !’’ exciaimed Nora, as she 
entered and found the dilapidated roof 
carefully propped up and made secure by 
the stems of young fir-trees, 

“Ooch, my lady, it’sthe young English 
gentiomen that’s done it! He got Keegan 
here and Corkery; and shore he did make 
them work !'’—and Biddy laughed. 

* * e o * * 

Tbe evening was far advanced when 
Jobn Mordaunt stood in the porch of his 
dwelling end watched the departure of bis 
triend, a professor‘ of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who was staying at Killarney 


and had spent the day with him. For the 
first time Mordaunt sped the parting 
guest withont regret; and, as the oar 


turned up the little road, he ran down to’ 


his boat, and in afew minutes was pulling 
across the bay to Quincairne. 

As he rowed, be looked back at the 
small tishing-box be had hired of Nora's 
agent, who had been hia schoollellow at 
Marlborough, and smiled to think how, 
coming af a stranger from EKngland, he 
bad imagined the ownerto bea lady of 
advanced years, and how, when his neigh- 
bors had cailedon him and he had inet 
her at # tennis-party, he had fallen in love 
with ber then and there, mistaking her in 
her simple serge for a poor relative of the 
mistress of Quincairne. 

This was the firat day since their engage- 
ment that he had not seen her before sun- 
down, and he pulled vigorously until be 


passed the Cas.le and the quay was at 
hand. 
Looking upat the drawingroom win- 


dows, he knew that Nora had heard the 
turn of the sculls in the rowlocks and 
their splash in the water, for a curtain was 
drawn aside, and for a moment she stood 
there, plainly visible in the light room; 
then the curtain fell. Was she coming to 
meet bim? Yes! As he reached the land 
ing place, she stood there in the moon 
light, and greeted him with outstretched 
band, saying — 

“—[ thought you were not coming at all 
to-day.”’ 

“Did you miss m6, darling 7’ said! Mor- 
daunt; and ho pressed her lips to her 
cheek 

“Of course I 
what had 
gaily. 

“I had an unexpected visit from an old 
chum of mine,”’ 

* You should have brought him bere,” 

“His conversation would have bored 
you awtully.”’ 

Mordaunt then produced a letter, from 
his mother to Mrs. Sullivan, asking her to 
pay a visit to the Lodge in the New 
Forest. 

“My mother promises to take the great- 
@st care of her,’’ he sald, “if she will but 
come as Once without losing a day. Will 
you help ine to persuade her, Nora?” 

As he spoke, they entered the ball, and 


missed you, and wondered 
becoine of you,” replied Nora 
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served for Mordaunt She had 
danced with him before, and was well 
pleased to find bis step suited hers to per- 
fection. lt was not without complacency 
that she afterwards walked the room with 
him, conscious that many eyes were turned 
admiringly on the stalwart young English. 
man. 

“Now we are going to show you what 
dancing is like,’’ she said to him merrily, 
as the son of her hostess claimed her for 
the national dance, which at Mra, Wil- 
mott’s always preceded supper. 

Mordaunt was delighted to see her #o 
gey, and he watched her movemeuts as 
she executed with the greatest rapidity the 
most elaborate steps, fer color rose, the 
music qaulckened, and quicker gleamed 
the white bugles on the Littleshoes, When 
she returned to the Bishop's wife, who had 
constituted herself Nora’s chaperon, her 
eyes were sparkling and the roses were 
glowing in her cheeks, 

“| never saw an Iriah reel before,’’ said 
Mordeunt “It is very pretty—quite 
charming; but are you not very tired ?”’ 

‘Nota bit!’ was Nora's answer, as she 
took ber fan from him. ‘I should like to 
go for once to « great ball during the Lon- 
don season,” she naid. 


never 


“We will go to as many as you please; it 
will not bore me to do ao as often an you 
like, provided you keep some round 
dances for me."’ 

“1 bhuve no idea whether 1 should not be 
bored inyself, you know, | might not 
She stopped and a change passed over oer 
countenance, “I might not—might not— 
like them.’’ 

Mordaunt followed the direction of her 
gaze, but noted nothing remarkable about 
the group of men standing pear the door 
at whom #he was looking. Then he 
glanced at Nora, and saw that the blood 
had mounted to her for a moment; then 
she turned deathly pale. 

“You arenot well,” said Mordaunt anx- 
lously. ‘‘Nora,”’’ be exclaimed, bending 
over her, do you feel faint? Whatia it?’ 

With a great etlort, she controlled her- 
self, 

“LT do feel ill; 1 should like # glass of 
water. They are going in to supper; will 
you take ine ?”’ 

He drew ber hand within bis arm, and, 
when they reached the supperroom, he 
placed ber in # chair, watching ber pale 
face with alarm. 

“Here is water; bat would not cham- 
pagne do you more good? You are tired; 
it was the reel. Do bave some grapes!" 





She took them; they uiolsteped the lips 
that had 60 suddenly became dry, and her 
volce had alinoast regained ite natural tone 
when she sald — 

“LT wish you would take supper your- 
self, and I will sit here and rest; the reel 
inust bave tired me @ little,’’ 

Nhe glanced up at bim as she spoke, and 
he was reminded of #w day in the New 
Forest, when astag thataminute before 
had been ‘a thing of beauty, a joy to see,” 


| turned on the hounds with wild despair, 


; and eyes so piteous as to 


611 bim with 
compunction. What had happened ty his 
Nora? 

Very soon 
sUpper-room 


it, followed 


the Bishop's wife found the 
too Warm, and 10Ke to leave 
by Nora, who tcok Mor- 


| daunt’s proffered arpa, 


the light fell on Nora's face as she tarned | 
} against the chimne y-plece, came ttraight 


to him, ber eye4 beaming 

“How very kiad of Mra. Mordaunt !’’ 
she replied; and Mordaunt saw a new 
loveliness in her countenance, brightened 
as it was with a happy smile, 

Mrs, Suilivan thought she could not un- 


' dertake the journey; but, after a long con- 


versation, ber fears were overcome, and it 
was arranged that Mordaunt should tele 
graph the next morning that she and her 
daughter, escorted by himself, would 
leave Quincairne for Heathcote Lodge in 
three days. 

‘| am giad weshall 
day,’ said Nora, ‘because 


be bere on Tués.- 
of Mra. Wil 


| poott’s dance,’’ 


Mrs. Wilinott’s dance was @ very un- 
ceremonious affair. Nora went to it in her 
own uncovered car, and the nélghbors, of 
whom séveral had driven fi'veen 
mostly camé in pony-carriages, dug-carts, 
or breaks. The Bishop's wife arrived in 
her nnodest brougham.,. 

Mordaunt, who had just come, went out 
Throwing off 


Thiill6s, 


to hand Nora from her car 


her fur lined cloak, she appeared in a 
pretty white dross, her mother’s string of 
pearls round her neck and Mordaunt’s 
wift, the « rald tbracele ‘ ar 


| your 
| valee; 


As they entered the dancingroom, a 
man, one of the group that Mordaunt bad 
observed, who was now alone, leaning 
to Nora with @ comme nplece greet pg. 

“Will you dance?” he said. ‘Of course 
card is full, but this is an extra 
’and he led her away, Mordaunt’s 


| eyes following them as they went. 


“A soldier-like young tellow,’ he 


| thought; “and be has the brown eyes and 


| the dark 
| said fair women adrotre. 


moustache and hair which it is 


The young soldier waa speaking eayerl y. 

“— did not hear of this dance till la'ein 
the afternoon, and it was almost Imypossi- 
bie to get leave; but | knew you would be 
here, and I would have come atany cost, 
And now tell me, Nora, If—if it is true,’”’ 


She was unable to answer him: bis arm 
was round her, and she feit bom treme 
bling. His eyes looked Into | ers, rnd 


read the anawer there Hit became tilent; 


he turned his head from hers, he danced 
mechanically. Suddenly he «ald, in vehe- 
ment tones 
“] can't waltz to that bateful tune! 
Come out with me; this room is etifling 
Hie atrodet the door, tightly pressing 
Nora’s band agalnat his side rhey wer 
‘ wy . . P 
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speak; she forgot herself in thinking of 
him. 

“Dear Gerald, we were almost children 
in the old days, you andj. And row 
really what could I do? It was different 
when mother was rich. Old Newby-—hber 
trustees, you know—robbed her of all she 
had; and I too have become poor.” 


“Poort What did that matter? cried 
Gierald M’Oarthy vehbementiy. ‘Could 
If I could 


you not wait for me, Nora? 
not have secured promotion, | could have 
dug, toiled, starved!" He «poke rapidly 
and in great agitation, adding, ‘‘But it is 
your mother who has done it, never let 
ting us correspond!’ He threw his arins 
round her. “Ah, Nora, my darling—my 
love, my own love!’’--and he heid her in 
a close embrace. 

Mordaunt had not wooed herin such « 
masterful way. As (ierald pressed her to 
his heart impressing kisses on ber brow 
and downcast head, she felt the old love | 
thrill (through every fibre of ber frame. 

“Nora, you do not love that man-you | 
aremine! You kuow you do not love 
him?!’ 

With a gesture of anguish, she broke | 
from bis embrace, 

“l can never be yours, Gerald 


never! 


THE SATURDAY 


soldier? Had she broken faito with bir, 
and why? 

It was not, he was sure, for the sake 0 
position or wealth thatshe had rejected 
hie rival and accepted him; of ail unwor- 
thy motives he acquitted his darling. He 
recalled the incidents of his wooing, every 
look and word had proved ber straightfor- 
ward, good and true, 

She had never affected a warmth she cid 
not feel; but latterly had ahe not seemed 
to return his love? 

Then it seemed suddenly to occur w 
him that It was always after some thought 
of his for ber mother that her eyes had 
beamed on him, her hand had sought | 
hin 

“Ia the child sacrificing herself for her 


La 
: 


| mother’s sake? The thought went to his 


heart with the pain of a sword-throst 

The night was far advanced before he 
had decided to endure the consequences 
of this discovery 

If she ioved another, she 
free; but how ? Was he to throw her back 
upon her poverty? That was out of all | 
question 

As he wandered aimlessly, the moon b6 
came obacured by drifting clouds and the 
arose, *haking the trees and whist 


must be set 


wind 
ling among (he branches, 


} 
} 
parece <b vs sl exclaiming | Ho started as a low melancholy wall | 
seemed (o issue from one of ihe rocks | 
“And you would marry the man you do | oy pose in every direction from the | 
notliove? Listen to me, Nora! It would uneven ground He stood to listen, xiv: | 
be kinder even t him to draw back, ing a keen giance around bim It wasa | 
though you might be standing on the very hamen voles, He strode to the place 
steps of the altar.”’ | whence it seemed to come, and beheld a 
“] shall not draw back '' replied Nora, dark form huddled up benind the nearest 
who became calmer as his emotion grew | crag. 
eS ee —— Coa Oe SP “Wirrasthroe, wWirristhrue!’ cried the 
word.” walling voice 
“No, no; you would rather break my “Are you burt? Can I help you?" said 
heart 1° Mordaunt 
Nhe started, “Och, butit's the kind gintieman! lf 


“There is the sound of footateps behind | 
us, Weecan stay here no longer; take me 
back to the bouse,”’ 

‘Bah ! 
alr as well as Ourse! vea, 
added, in a tone of bitlerest 
is Mordaunt come lo dissect 
erpillar orto investigate the germ of 
potato disease, A pleasant companion for 
agirit’ 

“Take me back, Gerald! If you 
not give me your arm, | will go alone.” 

They walked in silence to the house, | 
and, with asmile on her pale jips, Nora 
returned to the seat she had occupied be- 


others like the cool 
Or, perhaps,’ he 
conteuapt, ‘at 
Irish cat 
the 


Of course 


“at 


will 


fore. 

Gerald stood erect before her. 

‘*My leave will over by the thnel 
We start 


be 


reach barracks in the morning. 
for Egyptin three days Good bye!" 
Nora placed ber band in his, and her 


upturned glance seemed to plead for rec 
onciliation as she said good bye. 

He gave bera last reproachful look, then 
bade his bostess farewell, and a few min- 
utes later bad mounted the horse that was 
waiting for him, 

After a while Mordaunt came to Nora, 

“They are going to have a cotillion; but 
you are doubtless too tired to dance, ’ 


“}eball dance no more to-night: | am 
much too tired.’’ 

‘Sball 1 order your cab?’ 

He went out, returning in a short time 
to conduct Norato her cab and see her 


well wrapped up 

There was scarcely a shade of difference 
in his manner, butthe change was sul 
clent to be felt; his face was set and sierra. 
Nora knew well that in his place 
would have been mad with rage and jeal 
ousy; the iimperturbable caim of the 
Knglisihman and his pale face [frightened 
ber more than any exibition of feeling 
ould have done. 

She felt weary and worn 
to lay ber aching head upon her pillow; 
bul there was po sieep for ber that night, 
for every word of Gerald's seemed to have 
found an echo in ber brain, and bis every 
look, and his every gesture presented 
themselves before her closed eyes, 

Mordaunt returned to tbe ball room. 
None sbould suspect that Nora bad 
aroused any jealousy withia him. 


(veraid 


oul, ionging 


One dance, bowever, waa, he thought, 
enough to prove him unconcerned and 
happy, and, when be had led back his 


partner to ber seat, he thanked hie hostess 


for the delightful evening, and said good 
might 

“| shall walk ? ie he sald ti his 
groom, wi ventured t remind hin f 
his ulster, which e® had evidentiy 
gollen 

W ber Mordautr eft ira WW 


| yer 
) crathur to gitup from the airth, the saints 


} would bless ye 


honor, sir, Would help @ pore owld 





!’ She added, as Mordaunt 


r 


| raised ber to her feet, ol thank yer hon 
Heaven prosper ve and all yer family; and 
the dear young ady that favors yv¢« | 
Hieaven biess ber !"’ 
“My good creature, save your breath; 
you're very weak. Why, | believe it's 
Kiddy Sheban !’’ | 
“Shure and it's owld Biddy! Kut I'm 


bad, very bad; I'll pot last the night’ 
‘Oh, yea, you will ! Come to our cabin; 
shall not 


we're clo#e to it. Comeon; you 
fall 

Biddy was used to lying for hours in the 
night air, and, finding that she could 
scarcely atand, Mordaunttook the fragile 
creature in his arms and carried her to her 
cabin, and laid ber on her bed. It wasa 
clean and comfortable bed that Nora had 


given ber. 


“I'll strike alight if you've acandie at 


hand,’’ said he; and looking by the light 
ofa match along a suelf where stood sauce 
pans and crockery, in nice order, he found 
athin candle with @ thick biack wick, 
Then he felt in his ulster peckets, and, 
much to his satisfaction, discovered his 
flask. 

“lam going to give you someting that 
will put new life into vou, Biddy,” be said, 
as he poured out some brandy. 


“And it's ineself that's better for that '” 


said Biddy, afier she had swallowed the 
Stimulant. ‘But Jil pot last long, and | 
was waniing to spake to your honor or 
Miss Nora It's your honor that lives 
néesrest, eo | jist sot if to go, but was 
forced by the darku: &§ (to @lt and rest a bit 
in Pat O'Grady'’s cabin: and thin it was 
late, ao | thought t& ‘tu6¢ bome agin, and 
fei. down Ou the bere airth (ocb, bul that 
auid English whisky is fine io make one 
spake.’ 

“Have a little more, Biddy, and then g 
to sleep.’ 

“Shall I fetch Father O Reilly?” 

“Oech, sure, your honor, it's not me sins 


that be troubling me—it’s me money!’ 
0 


“Do you want to inake a will % 
“Och, sure, yer bonor, it's me brother's 
will that’ bothering me mind- 1 got it 
this evening, when Dan O Brian came 
along, and I'd bave taken it to Father 


4 
eke 


O Reilly to get his riverence to rade 


me. He was rich, was me brother, ar 
keptashop, be called a store, in ’Merics 
and it's ike he uft me the gowld, and 
Illi not want it onst I'm buried. It's ai 
for Mise Nora, if your bonor take he: 
ihe wi I've put it in me box, ‘twixt 
the mattress and the bed 

She wade an efiort to rise 

“Lie st ] ue the x and M 

4 }? ‘ 





, did in the fine owid times ? 
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\asies and wishes of her guests being part 


of her creed. 
sitting 
face, he 


4 
some Irish one pound notes, anc, under | 


the larger lift, Mike Sheban’s will, en- 
closed in a lawyer's letter, the contents of 
which Mordaunt read with amazement. 

“Why, Biddy, your brother has left you 
upwards of $50,000 !"’ 

Biddy started up, raising herself on her 
elbow, her dark eyes flashing with excite- 
ment. 

“Ob, it'’s@ rich lady that she’ll be, and 


keep up the owlu Cassie as their honors 
Ochone that 


One day Mordaunt found Nors 
alone, and, distressed by her pale 
said — 

“How tired you look, my darling! 
W hat have you been doing ?”’ 

“T went with Mra, Mordaunt to the lake 
and then we fed the gold and silver pheas. 
ants, and I tired myself, though the dis 
tance was nothing.” 

“You would not have been tired if you 
bad gone to wateh your herons fishing jp 
the bay or crossed }the bridge and heard 
the cnrlews cry.”’ 

“Perhaps not How well you unde. 
stand me !’’ ; 


I'll not live to see it!’’ 
While she talked, Mordaunt carefully 


read the will. e 


“Look here, Biddy—are you sure you 
Miss Sullivan to have the money, 


wish 
and not one of your own class who is Her pleasant smile and tone made it hard 
more in want of it ?’’ for bim to utter the words he had come to 
“More in want of it, was ye saying ? | **Y- 
And who should want It more than a lady “] understand you too well for 
peace. Dearest, you are miserable, andj 


that the Land Leaguers have ruined en 
tirely, and sbe just keeping a kyarand a 
bit of a nag, and not 4 man-servant ID the 
house; where her fathers before her had 
footmen and footboys to hand round the 
silver dishes, and kep’ hunters and racers 
their thous- 


fear at times it is not | who can make you 
happy.” 

Nora could not reply immediately, She 
saw the possibility of freedom, bat 
would be bought by a broken word, 

Mordaunt waited patiently, though bis 
pulse was throbbing with the pain of 
aration, for he could see no hopeful siga 
in her downcast face. Suddenly, however, 
she raised her eyes to his—the beautiful 
dark eyes he loved so well—and said :— 


Lost 


and by the same token 
twas nothing to 


ands and thonsands, and 
bem! Mike's money is al! for Mas Nora, 
bless her; and bad scran to them as would 


touch it!’ 





With the aid of a village attorney, 
Biddy’s “last will and testament’’ was “I shall be more cheerfal by-and-by, | 
soon drawn up and attested; but the old | know you love me, dear, and I will be true 
woman almost immediately afterwards | to you,’ 
ex pired. “I know that, Nora. I know well that 

| you are truth itself. But a promiseto man 


the afternoon Nora did not | 
was unaware | 


Until late in 


hear of Biddy’s death. is nots vow to Heaven, and from a prom- 


She 
ise there nay be release.’’ 


the old woman was 


upto that time that 
‘ It distreased her that she had not bid She turned to him with a start. 
her bumble friend farewell; but she had “Do you wish that ?” 


‘My sole wish is to see you happy, even 
at any cost to myself.’’ 

Nora felt that the supreme moment of 
her life had come. All her future would 
| depend on the few words she now might 
“peak 


little time for regret on that seore, for 
across the waters of the bay Mordaunt’s 
skifl came flying before the wind, and she | 
wonderel b he would meet her and 


what he would have to say. 


Ww 


She did not go to meet him, as of late : 
had been ber custom; and he was an- Was she to be false to Mordaunt? 
nounced by wwe servant like an ordinary Had he laid his heart at her feet for it to 


be trodden on ? 

She turned pale even to the lips, and 
Mordaunt saw the struggle she was hay- 
ing with horself. 

He spoke impetuously. 


Visitor 
It was no new departure for Mordaunt 
to content himself by taking Nora’s band; 


beside her and spoke of 


0) 


then he sat down 


Biddy’s deatt It was a relief to both that 

they had something to talk about so far “I love you with all my heart and soul, 
from the doubts that lay deep in the @nd, while life lasts, I shall love but you! 
neues of ena And do you think I could bear that you 


should give yourself to me merely that 
you might not break your word? I want 
your heart, Nora, for you have mine,” 
Yor many moments there was silence, 
At last Nora replied, with a look of infinite 


“She bas wade you her heir, Nora.’ 
“Ob, poor Biddy! Am I heir to her pipe 
and pinch of tea?” 

Mordaunt produced the work-box. 


‘| gave her that old box full of cottons distress 
| when | wasa little girl,’ said Nora, w PP 
spree lige hineg R tt " cS Sora With ot can not return such love as yours. I 
3 n herey ahd how coulds , 
. - he feel that I have been utterly selfish. I can 
| beg,’’ she added, as the sovereigns fell out Tar 
j never forgive myself. 


Into her band, ‘‘when she bad money by 


by her? 


Her tone of contrition touched Mor- 
daunt, and he hastened to blame himself. 


| Two bundred and ten dollars in gol 
lana five dollar notes were found Ah oo “I was in too much haste to call you 
| various receptables for working materiale: } ee” Nora, and I think I came too late 
|} and al last, under the lift, Nora discoy- Give mé your hand.” 
: ie manag. He drew the engagement ring from her 
ered Mike Shehan’s will . 
| Fifty thousand dollars! Years had Onger. ai 
passed since the owners of Quincairne , Piper you are free. itis! whe vo 
possessed so much. Nora had known the chain ; and you must love me a little, 
enough of privation to feel in the first Garting, Sat your Hace. San Dvigednee~4 
your ring in memory of a sweet dream. 


moment of possession a great joy, whicb 
lark gray eyes; and then 
itter tt that, bad this iit 


t 
it three months 


bu 


Ob, what a dream of perfect bliss!” 

He bent his head, covering his face with 
his hands, Nora could not stand by and 
witness his pain. She was excitable and 
She would 


Shone in her 


arose the 1ougnHt 


meto her 


tle fortune c 


now have been the wife 


tad M Sache full of generous impulses. 
: have chosen to be free, and to keep ber 

Che light in her eyes died out it Was lover too, not from vanity or coquetry, 
oo late; the gates of Joy were closed for put because she held him second to 20 

er for ev and she feit herself an im nan in the world except herown first 

ster, giving mere friendship in ex- jove Gerald M’Carthy. She laid her hand 

hange for passionate iove. She oc not caressingly upon his shoulder. 
bear thé constraint of Mordaunt’s pres. “No girl ever loved an only brother 
ence, and, saying she would go and tell | more than I love you, dear Jobn!”’ , 
her mother the good news, she escaped He started from his seat, and her little 
yore tow minutes to the eolitad her hand dropped be!pless to ber side. 
chamber. “I leave home to-day, Nora,” he said; 

soe returned with Mys, Sullivan, to gnd the effort of self.contfol made bis 
whow the history of Biddy’s work-box voice stern. ‘My mother bas known ever 


Was repe : d then came dinner-tim ; i 
as repeated; and then came dinner-time. since we came that in all probability ! 


and the evening wore away, while Mor- gnould travel fora vear before our mar 
ixunt told Nora and her mother of Mike riage. She will not be surprised; and sbe 
Sheban'’s big store in Chicago, and other ,nows] had a letter this morning on the 
particulars of his wealth, gleaned from subject. Here it is—read it at your leit 
letters found in Biddy’s possession, Then mine y 
Nora stood on the quay to see Mordaunt He strode to the door, then turned and 
f.and there seemed n litferer said, in softer tones, “] will let you know 
ir relations; but both knew that they where | am, and, should you ever tele 
were at ang hey , r wrest thoughts that graph to me the one word Come,’ | will 
” a ony SRS Serence return to you, my dearest, from the ends 
Tne next morning they al! started fer { the eartl Good-bye !”’ 
England For an instant Nora longed to rush after 
Nora a ru er we we em y ng to him, to give herself © 
, M ‘a a st ~ 4 eve but, as his footsteps ceased 
r of the bal 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POSi. 





cottage on a bracing cliff where Mrs, Sulli- 
var slowly recovered her bealth; and 
Nora blessed Biddy Shehan’s memory for 
the tortane which had enabled her to 


leave Ireland for a season. 
* * eo 7 * 


Three years later. Nora, who had but 
recently returned to Quincairne, having, 
for her mother’s sake, made a much 
longer stayin England than she had in- 
tended when she went there, had just ar- 
rived home one night from a visit to a 
friend who resided thirteen miles away. 

During the ride she had let ber horse 
take his way along the darkening road, 
and bad fallen intoa melancholy reverie. 
There seemed to be no bright hope before 
ber. Mordaunt was still a wanderer in 
distant lands; Gerald had been lamed by a 
gun-shot wound; her tenantry had ceased 
to love her, and Mrs. Suilivan never 
seemed well or happy at Quincairne, 

She was now inthe drawingroom con- 
versing with Lizzie the housemaid. 

“And it’s me as left the door open !’”’ 
cried Lisszie, suddenly running into the 
hall, where a footfall alternated with the 
tap of crutches, 

“Is Miss Sallivan at home?’ said a 
voice which made Noraspring from the 
sofa with acry of joy; then she steadied 
herself by grasping the back of a chair, for 
her heart was beating 80 wildly that she 
could searcely breathe. 

The next moment she had flown to meet 
Gerald M’Carthy; and he contrived, in 
spite of lameness and crutches, to hold 
her in his arms, while Ligsie discreetly 
disappeared, 

“My love; my own love!” be murmur- 
ed. “The best remedy I had when I lay 
in hospital, was the knowledge that you 
were Nora Sullivan still. It brought me 
to life when I was given over, and I lived 
for this moment, darlihg—my darling.’’ 

She led him tothe sofa where she had 
been reclining. She took his crutches, and 
rejoiced that she could tend and wait on 
him, 

She looked with tearful eyes at his pale 
face, He was wan and haggard; his 
clothes hung loosly on his shrunken frame; 
but she loved him the better for all he had 
suffered, and when he said :— 

“Can you care for such a damaged ar- 
ticle a8 those Arab fellows bave made of 
me?’ 

“Yes, dearest, yes!’’ she replied, with 
passionate kisses on his lips. 

The next day, as they were sitting to- 
gether in Nora’s morning room, Dick Ma- 
hon, her agent, came in. He seemed in 
low spirits, 

“| have had bad news this morning,’’ he 
said; “news that 1 know will pain you, 
Miss Sullivan, as much as it does myself.’’ 

With « startled, agitated glance, Nora 
turned quickly toward him. 

‘“‘You have heard from Mr. Mordaunt? 
What is the matter? Tell me!” 

“| have heard of him,’’ replied Mahon, 
with emotion, 

And then, by degrees—for Nora’s dis- 
tress was very great—he told her of Mor- 
daunt’s sudden death of jungle fever, 
while engaged in the scientific pursuits 
which had led him to wander half the 
world over, The tidings had been com- 
municatec to Mahon by telegraph. 

in due time a letter which contained an 
enclosure for Nora followed the telegram. 
On opening it, she found the ring she had 
worn during her brief engagement to 
Mordaunt, and these words :— 

‘“‘Mr. Mordaunt took this ring from his 
hoger, and, with his dying breath, desired 
iUmight be sent to Miss Sullivan, Quin- 
cairne, Ireland.” 

Soon afterward Nora received a letter 
from Mordaunt’s solicitor, informing her 
that the deceased had left her a legacy of 
large amount, 

Some months later, when (Gerald had 
laid adide his crutches and was speaking 
toMahon on the subject of Nora’s mar- 
riage settlement, be said :— 

“Miss Sullivan is under the impression 
that Mike Shehan’s legacy was invested 
in Americain X. Y. bonds, Now, having 
mnyself had a hundred or two so invested, 
I know them to have been almost value- 
leas. How did Miss Sullivan recover the 
money ?’’ 

After a moment’s hesitation, Dick Ma- 
hon replied :— 

“I think it would be unjust to Mor- 
daunt’s memory if I continued silent on 
that subject. The $50,000 came from him; 
and Miss Sullivan knew so little about in- 
vestments that she never discovered the 
pious fraud.’’ 





‘Whata generous fellow!’ exclaimed 
(farthy, with genuine admiration f 
ner riva 
at evening ire Van sa 


°* 
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ald, she could not have tailed to appreciate 
the noble young fellow whose loss we all 
deplore.”’ 

“I did appreciate him, mother—dear 
Jobn Mordaunt! Bat itis not because a 
man is perfection that a girl can love bim, 
but just because he suits her down to the 
ground;’’ and, with softly beaming eyes, 
she held out both her hands to Gerald 
McCarthy. 

— Se 
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Some female pickpockets are especially 
well educated and this is generally much 
in their favor. One who represented her- 
self as a reporter, and took notes in short- 
hand, was admitted to many places in this 
capacity, where she cleverly appropriated 
the contents of the various pockets of per- 
sons collected there. 

A female thief use to study newspapers 
to discover fresh quarters where business 
was likely to be brisk, and if an exciting 
murder or fire, or similar sensational 
calamity occurred, would, while the event 
was fresh, take train to the scene, and 
giean a rich harvest from the crowds of 
curious people who often gather in such 
neighborhoods, 

An accident of a somewhat amusing 
nature happened to a well-dressed and 
lady-like pickpocket, She was attempting 
to relieve a gentioman of his belongings, 
when, with an adroit backward move- 
ment of the hand, he secured her. 

Immediately, the lady recognized in the 
trained action of his arm a brother profes- 
sional, who confessed himself so charmed 
at her stealthy and artistic workmanship, 
that he straightway fellin love with her, 
and the twain were eventually married. 
We wonder if these ‘‘two of a trade’”’ man- 
age ‘‘to agree !’’ 

The arms of a professional pick-pocket 
thief of the highest grade are often so 
trained that their owner can execute all 
kinds of backward movements, and the 
most expert are able to pillage a pocket 
or reticule wfth their backs to the victim, 
as comfortably as if facing or standing 
alongside of him—which is, of course, a 
highly advantageous method, creating no 
suspicion in a crowd. 

One of the moat successful pocket rogues 
was athin, lithe woman, who certainly 
had wits enough to effect business under 
any disad vantage. 

This unscrupulous but gifted person 
wasafamous skirt-dancer, aud had she 
been so inclined, could have earned an 
excellent living on the variety stage, 

Indeed, she received many substantial 
offers from managers, excusing herself on 
the ground that she was not obliged to 
maintain herself, and did not wish to be- 
come famous on the boards. 

However, she would frequently give 
examples of her clever pirouetting at fash- 
jonable gatherings and balls, where she 
was broughtin touch with a great nuin- 
ber of people, and played her game 89 well 
and profitably that she amassed a fine 
sum. She would often appear without re- 
muneration at charity entertainments—a 
piece of dodging which endeared her to 
the hearts of her audience. 

Then when people were beginning to 
comment on the number of robberies comm- 
mitted at social gatherings, she promptly 
disappeared. Suspicions were centered 
dn the daint$ entertainer, but she was 
nowhere to be found. 

Someone recognized, a little while after, 
in the person of a thin old lady, who wore 
blue glasses and white hair, and who was 
frequently observed amongst the crowds 
of people awaiting admission to the most 
fashionable houses of entertainment, the 
one-time favorite—a peculiar movement, 
which had been acharacteristic action in 
some of her most charming dances, be- 
traying ber. Before she could be secured 
she escaped through the crowd—no doubt 
to adopt another disguise immediately 
after. 

An expert pocket-thief arrested in Paris 
some time back was dressed in garments 
of exquisite manufacture, and attracted 
attention by the exceedingly graceful 
actions which distinguished all her—or, 
rather, his — movements; for the rogue 





was a man in the babiliment of one of the | 


fair sex. 


Few men could impersonate a lady so | 


his walk was essentially 
many who would pass as 
females betraying themselves by their 
perambulations—and the movements of 
his arms, the pose of his hea i, were all in 


well as he, for 


feminine—so 


| harmony; the result, so it is said, of assid 


uous rehearsing and ndefatigable study 


| cepted and 


possess these, for they utilize them as an 
aid when impersonating men—make-up 
cases, varieties of gowns, etc., would turn 
the average actor green with envy. 

Artificial limbs are not infrequently 
numbered among the articles, for many 
attach a dummy hand, which, gloved like 
the others, can rest naturally below a cape 
or ulster, while the right hand is busy at 
its avocation, thus reducing suspicion to 
the minimum. 

A “lightning-change artist’ is not to be 
compared with some of the Parisian female 
pick pock eta, 

An unconspicuous hat, which can be 
worn back or front with equal effect, usu- 
ally completes the costume. 

A pair of spectacies fixed on the nose at 
the period of change, is sufficient to battle 
the detection of even wary persons, and 
many have escaped arrest in this simple 
manner. 

A museum containing a choice select- 
jon of pick pocket's accessories would be a 
diverting institution, One little article 
fixed in the paim of the hand, but which 
in no wise hindered the free manipulation 
of the fingers, was used with great suc- 
cess by a lig):t-fingered artiste. 

When a refractory pocket came under 
his treatment and the position was some- 
what open to discovery, he would release 
his hand by ripping the intervening 
draperies, bringing the pocket and con- 
tents out at the same time, 

This little instrument its owner found 
useful in gaining access to the pocketa of 
the gallery-seated audiences in some 
traveling shows, where its operations 
under the seats could be readily effected. 
The proprietors of many such concerns 
have been more than suspected of resort- 
ing to some Buch arrangement of Meecing 
the audience whom they were supposed 
to be only entertaining. 

——-- >. -- 

STRANGER THAN Fiorien,—A book has 
been compiled giving the various methods 
of proposal described in novels by great 
writers, But fiction in this respect falis 
far short of reality. it has been said that 
& nan who writes a proposal isa fool; a 
proposal In person is much more likely to 
succeed, 

But proposals have been made, and in 
well authenticated cases, by wire, the 
question having been telegraphed on an 
ordinary ten-cent form, and the answer 
sont the same way. A proposal had been 
written on a paper collar which was sent 
through the post uncovered. 

Not so long «go @ busy man, home on a 
short visit from abroad, telegraphed to 
young lady, an old friend, to meet biim at 
the railway station. 

“Come back in @ great hurry, only a 
week tospare,. Want tw get married,’’ 
said the busy man. 

“To whom ?” asked the lady. 

“To you, If you'll have me, and can go 
out at once,”’ 

Another lover made up his mind at the 
last moment, just as he was leaving the 
father’s house, They were finishing 
breakfast and the fly was at the door to 
take the guest to the station, when he 
scribbied a line on the back of a tora en ve- 
lope and threw it across the path to his 
young lady. She read it, blushed, got up 
and i¢gitthe room. The fly was counter. 
manded, the guest remained; it was @ pro 
posal, and he was accepted. Koyal pro 
posals are often inad6 a4 they are sup- 
posed to be in leap-year. 
frou: the other side, It 
choice of @ certain 
follows: 

Three young high 
were selected, but two got wind 
bigff honor intended. 

The first hesitating to accept, and 
daring to openly decline, 
yacht round on along cruise to the near- 
est seaport and went off post haste to the 
South Seas, 

The second called at a friend’s house 
and asked to #66 one of the daugiiters, or, 
failing that, the mother, It was at an 
awkward hour, near dinner-time, but the 
elder iady came down WwW him, when he 
immediately proposed for the daughter. 

The mother rallied him for being 
such a hurry, but he persisted, was ac- 
went away. 


The otfer corn 66 
is said that the 


rank 
ol 


nobiemeu of 


thio 


yot 


ordered his 


in 


That evening 


it was intimated to him that he inight 
marry & princess; but, in reply, he re 
gretted to say that he was already on 
aged. 

The third peer was either quite ‘wi 
ing’’ like “Barkia,’’ or he had no prope 
excuse to offer, for he became the hapy 
[nial 

—PE <_< 





| In view 


| covery of a superior 
princess was made as | 





At Home and Abroad. 


The valve of the principal cereal crops 
of the United States for 1896 has been eati- 
mated by the statistician of the Agricul- 
tural Department, as follows: Corn, $567,- 
509,000 (26 4 bushels yield an acre); winter 
and spring wheat, $237 934 000 (137 bush- 
els an acre); cata, $163 655.000 (296 bush- 
els an acre); rye, $11 966 000 (14 4 bushels 
an acre; barley, $29312000 (264 bushels 
an acre); buckwheat, 8 436 000 (20 1 bush. 
els an acre; potatoes, $75 045,000 (1006 
bushels an acre); and hay, 8304 186 000 
(1.06 tons an acre), 


The bicycle face bas become an old story, 
and now in some parts of Europe the 
horseless carriage face has juat been noted. 
If this thing goes on, we may expect to 
hear of a special face for almost every 
trade and occupation, It is a little singu- 
lar, by the way, that no one has ever 
spoken of the commuter’'s face, and yet it 
is oven more marked than the expression 
of the cyclist. To see itin its perfection 
just begin telling a Jersey commater a 
story when he is starting at4d $l to catch a 
4.55 boat. 


A general, simultaneous census of the 
world for the year 1900 is asked for by the 
International Statistical Institute, Itcan 
be taken if slight modifications in the time 
of thelr regular censuses are made by the 
chief countries of the world. Portugal, 
Denmark, the United States, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, Hungary 
and Sweden will regularly take their cen- 
suseson different days of the year 1:00, 
Holland on the last day of 1x00, Norway 
on the first day of 1901, and Great Britain, 
France and Italy later in that year. 


Hugh Tudor, of Dawn, Missouri, atrives 
to combine businese with humor, On his 
business on velopes is printed the following 
in one corner: “If not called for within 
ten days, return to Hugh Tudor, Dawn, 
Mo,, secretary of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co,, of Livingston County, and 
secretary of the Second Congressional Cy- 
cloné, Tornado and Wind Storm Co,” and 
the following additional statement appears 
in another corner: “I sell insurance 
against accidents, fire, death, wind storma, 
sigh klones, tornadoes, loss of slepe, loans 
of rent, poverty and 2d husbands, and 
ixaue bond insurance.” 


_— 


On the files of the Post Office Depart. 
ment there is a letter from aman named 
Hill, testifying to the ability, industry and 
good character of Mra. Brown, who turns 
out to be bis own mother, and stating that 
her appointment to a clerkship would bea 
great gratification to a large circle of intlu- 
ential political friends. He writes that she 
belongs to an excellent family and occu. 
plesahigh soctal position; that he has 
known her intimately for several yearn; is 
familiar with her qualifications, and can 
recommend her It waa 
only by accident that the relationship was 
discovered, as the writer was the son of 
her first husband, after whose death she 
married again. 


without reserve, 


Now, that theart of armor forging can 


searcely be farther advanced, especially 
Pennsylvania dis 
finish to the Harvoy- 


izing process, progressappearse about to be 


of the recent 


made in an 


armor plate, 


improved manner of using 
expert has 


dea of constructing plates of 


A French naval 
hit upon the 


| slabs Of steel that will project their edges 


and not their 
“Ago of Steel” 


metiod 


faces toa projectile, The 
‘Hy this 
resisiance is of # flexible na 
that can more 
successfully resist penetration. Damaged 
sections be removed and re- 
placed, and as they are intersected by hol 
low tubes vibration the 


comments : 
the 
ture, Insuring &@ rebound 


can easily 


ls absorbed and 
li pact of shot considerably roduced,.”’ 
—  ——— 
Phere {s more Catarri: int s meotion 
country tl abl crthienr Liew ‘ t 
and until the laet few ye s wie ippowed to 
be inmecuratle | a iwre t ‘ ! lin leet 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


WHY IT OVERFLOWED. 


BY H KM 





<6 © tell us astory, Uncie Tom.” 
| ) “Weil, what about, iittie ones?” 
asked Unole Tom, suiling at the 
group of eager faces which gatuered round 
nis arm chair, 


“Oh, about lions, and tiger hunting,’’ 


THE SATURDAY 


odile, who was quite absorbed in bis griel, 
nearly tumbled bead first into th« river ip 
bie fright. 

‘“ “Good gracious!" he gasped, as he re 
covered bis balance by clutching at the 
monkey’s tail, ‘whatever do you mean by 
holloaing like that? You might have been 
the death of me, giving me such a fright’ 


| and fanning himself vigorously with bis 


said Charlie, who was never tired of list. | 


ening to his uncle’s wonderful stories of 
adventure. 

“Ob no! let's haveltone about fairies,’ 
said little Eva, “like that pretty one you 
told us abont the little Indian fairy-flow- 
ors, Uncle Tom —don't you remember ?”’ 

Hobbie wished for a story of the sea; 
and Gwen begged for one about reai 
grown up people; but at last Uncle Tom 
said be could only spare time to tell them 
026, 80 they agreed to leave him to choose 
it himeael?. 

‘Only let it be funny,” they all said. 

“All right,” sald Uncle Tom; ‘I'll tell 
you what made the River Nile overflow,” 


“Why, @éverybody knows that,” said 


Charlie rather scornfully, for he was at the | 


top of the geography class al school— 
though, to be sure, there were 
other boys in it; “it’s because 
Ob well, 1 forget just now: but I 
qujte weil,”’ he added. 

“Ho it seema,”’ laughed | 
“But never mind, my boy,’ he continued 
kindly, seeing Charile looking «& 
crestlalien, ‘very few poopie besides iny 
self know the real reason why the Nile 
rose; and tf you will sit down and 
keop quiet Ii! tell you ali about it.” 

Chere was a good bit of scrambling and 
ebanging places before they could get set 
tied, but at last they were all seated soune- 
how, and when they were a8 jalet as they 
Unele Tom 


only two 
because 
know 


nele Tom, 


; 
mii 


eould contrive ever to. ba, 
began his atory. 
“Once Upon # timeé, & monkey, who 


lived in the t p atory of avery nice pain 
tree by the River Nile, was strolling alooy 
with his bands in bis pockets, taking his 
evoning walk. 

“He was whistling « 
every now and tben he burstout laugh- 
ing, apparently at nothing, but no doubt 
it was bis thoughts which amused him, 
though I eannot tell you what they were, 

Two or three times he laughed #90 much 
thathe was obliged stand » and 
once, when he had nearly exhausted him 
welf with laughter, he thought he heard a 
dismal sort of noise near biuw, and raised 
his head to listen. 

“Turning round, and 


lively tune, and 


to still 


wiping his eyes, 


from which the tears caused by his) mirth 
were still streaming, he caught sight 
through the busbe of a fatold crocodile, 
who, seated on the river bank wil! a 
pocket bandkerehie!l aboutthe sizeof @ 
tablecloth in his band, was weeping 
copiously, 

“The monkey could not believe his eyes 


rubbed them vigorously, 
again, Were was no tis 

there sat the old 
pourtpg down his 


groaning dismeally. 


at first; he 
and looked 
lak4 about it 


loars 


~~ 
but 
crocodile 


wilb face, and 


‘*What's the matter with the ridiculous 
old reptile ? asid the monkey to himself, 
‘anyone would think, to look at. him, that 
he was crying—only everybody kuows 
what croeodiie’s tears sare,’ And he 
laughed beartily “Yf course it couldn't 
be -it's absurd, you kuow 

“And so saying the monkey stuck bis 


hands In his pockets again, an’ sauntered 


on. 

“But before he had gone far, a deeper 
and more dismal groan reached his ear, 
and he stopped again, pushing his oid 


straw hat very far back on bis head, in his 
atnazement, and scratching his ear with a 
purgzied look, 

“ *There must be something in 
said at last; ‘anyhow, I'll just step round 
that way and see what is going on.’ 

“So be retraced his steps, and making 


his way over, instead of through, the 

bushes, crept softly down behind the croc- 

odile, whose huge back was convulsed 

with the violence of his grief, and whose | 
tears were dropping one by one off the 

end of bis nose into the river, 

Here'saa game! said the monkey t 
himeelfin a delighted whisper; ‘oh, here's 
4 vely game! Crocodile’s tears, as I'ma 

Ku acy i ny al . 


little | 


| you've called iné crocky,’ 


hage pocket handkerchief, he sat down 
panting. 

“The monkey, grinning and chattering 
with delight, watched bim until he had 
recovered his breath, and then repeated 


his question, but in a moregentie tone , 


this time, and adding, ‘I’m afraid you aré 
not well.’ 

“*Thark you mach for your inquiries, 
friend,’ the crocodile replied. ‘Since you 
are good enough to ask, I'll own | have 4 
pain inside.’ 

“‘Oaught cold perhaps?’ suggested the 
monkey sympathetically. 

“The crocodile mournfully shook bis 
bead. 

“'*No?’ said the monkey. 
nutes then, | suppose ?’ 

“But the crocodile began to weep again. 
“It’s a great worse than that,’ he sobbed; 
‘a great deal worse—l’ve eaten amumumiy.’ 

“tA what?’ said the monkey, who did 
not quite catch the remark, 
didn’t say a what,’’’ groaned toe 
crocodile querulously; ‘i wish you'd listen 
properly. I said «a ‘mummy.’ 

Oh,’ said the monkey, rather aghast; 
‘what did you do that for ?’ 

**Don't be so stupid,’ snapped the croc- 


‘Been eating 


‘es ‘] 


odile. ‘Do you think I went and alea 
muminy on purpose? 
“‘Onn't say, I'm sure,’ replied the 


monkey with provoking coolness; ‘there's 
no accouuting for Lastes.’ 

“Go along ! said the crocodile; ‘it was 
abn accident.’ 

“*Oh,’’ said the monkey, in a tone of re- 
lief; ‘that’s a cifferent thing. Kut how did 
it bappen, crock y ?' 

“‘Look here, that’s time 
the croco- 
down one corner 
which he had en- 
giare at the 


the second 
said 
dile wrathfully, pulling 
ofthe handkerchief, in 
veloped his bead, in order to 


monkey. ‘Now, don't you cdo it again.’ 
“*A)L right,’ said the monkey; ‘] won't 
if you object. Tell us all about the 


munmy,’ 
‘+ Well, it's like this, you see,’ the croco- 
diie said in a muthed voice from behind 
the handkerchief; ‘1 aliwave have a littic 
bitof alunch in the middle of 
our fainily dines late, you know, 
in with a touch of su periority—‘and 
anice looking morsel floating down 


the day 
he put 
1 saw 


wy 


way, 80 | just took itin as it passed, with. | 


EVENING POST. 
they couid run, for they had beaps of 
questions to ask bim. They particularly 
wanted to know if it could be true that 
crocodiles can weep real tears just like 
other people, and what a lot this poorold 
crocodile must bave sbed to make a big 
river like the Nile overfiow. 

Bat Uncie Tom had very long legs, aud 


| 


whether the children did manage to catch | 


him, | cannot say. 


ee 
—_ 


Tue Newsrarer Borrow gR.—A mild- 


dl 





‘ates of Yale sttin the present U 


looking man with gold-bowed spectacles 


goton acar the other morning, says the 
Boffalo Express. He bada paperin bis 
hand, 

He took off his glasses and wiped them, 
as all spectacied men have to do when go- 
ing from acold toa warmer atmosphere, 
and was just taking his paper out to read, 
when a man who wae sitting near him 
reached over and said : 

‘(Lend meé that newspaper, will you?” 

The mild-looking man appeared sur- 
prised. Evidently he did not know the 


' would-be borrower, and was a little taken 


aback by his nerve, He was equal to the 
occasion, however. 

‘“T was going to read it myself,’’ he said, 
“butas you seem to read news- 
papers more than | do, I'l! !end It to you,” 

The borrower took it without even say- 
ing “Thank you,.’’ The spectacied man 
leaned back with an expression of amused 
disgust. 

‘“Say,’’ he said, ‘would you like to have 
that paper sent to you regularly? If you 
would, I'll step into the office and pay for 


to need 


| @ year’s subscription for you.” 


' other. 


IMnan. 


out thinking, and now the rhinoceros telis 


tie says he wouldn't 
to bim for anything,’ 
at rocked Dack- 
wards and forwards in his trouble 


me it Was 4 tiuminy 


have had it happen 


tthe crocodile hiroselt 


Dear me! said the 
bad.’ 
‘Thats what the rhinoceros said,’ 
| sObbed the crocodile. ‘Hie said he wasi't 


it,’ he | 


aiall particular avout a year or two, 
the jine at several thousands.’ 
‘+ Juel as the 
key; ‘things ale are to bea trifle indigesti- 
ble at thatage, But what's & 
you ?’ 
“Ah, that’s 


he did draw 


well for bim,’ said mon 


the point! What would 


you suggest?’ and the crocodile emerged 
from the handkerchief, looking hopefully 
at the monkey. 

“But tho iatter only shook his bead, 
looking 80 grave that the unfortunate 

wiiie collapsed, and covered his head 
Up apalh, 

«Feel very bad ?' the monkey inquired, 
as a stupendous groan burst from the 
crocodile. 

‘*‘Awful,’ was the repiy. 

“‘Any better now ?’ he asked after a 


long interval, during which the crocodile 
bad times attempted, unsuccess- 
uily, to stand on his head, 

*+Worse,’ was the dismal reply. 

“'Ah, I shouldn’t wonder,’ said the 
monkey, reflectively. ‘It strikes me, my 
affiicted friend,’ he continued, as he stuck 
his hat op the back of his head again and 
began to eaunter cff, ‘that this bad old 
mummy is going to make an end of you,’ 

‘*You don’t say so! Oh, deary me! the 


several 


crocodile replied. Aad then, as the 
moukey disappeared, he sat down upon 
e bank again, and cried, and cried, ‘and 
And that’s how was the Nile ove 
we said U 6 1.0m as be got 4 


monkey; ‘that’s | 


| retired to the ex 


be done for | 


| years, 


| @ase and shortens life, 


“Why, yon are very kind,’ said the 
*f usually borrow it, but] would 
not object to having it given to me,”’ 

“] thonght not,” said the spectacied 
“Ry the way, bave you any tickets 
for the theatre to night ?”’ 

‘'No,’’ was the reply. 


“7 seldom 


gO to 
theatres, 
] was sure of it. 


Ili step in and buy a 









— Se 
THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





Tobacco was discovered in San Do. 
mingo in 1496. 
St. Louis is the fourth manuf 
city in this country. _— 
A Haverhill, Mass., barber has been 
fined $% for refusing to shave a colored man, 
Five Harvard alumni and two 


Senate. 791 States 
There were only about 300,000 Uniteg 


States troops engaged in the war of the re. 
volution. 

The first American library was 
founded tn 1638 at Harvard College Cam. 
bridge, Masa. . 

Out of 382 towns in Massachusetts 
there are only twenty-four which have no 
public libraries, 


Swapping horses on the streets in 


| Kentucky ts prohibited In a bill now before 


the State Legislature, 


Curfew laws are quite common in the 
sinuller cities of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Dakota and Minnesota. 

Potatoes are being marketed in 
quantities at Grantsburg, Wis., the price be 
ing 6 and 7 cents per bushel. 

Artificial teeth of porcelain were made 
in France as eurly as 1776. A full upper and 


| lower set cost a little over $1008, 





couple of orchestra seats for youif you 
like.’”’ 
. . 
“Why, I’m sure—”’ 
“Oh, don’t mention it. And while | 


think of it, can’t I order a couple of tons 
0% coal for you ?” 

‘T’m about out—” 

“Exactly. Your grocery bill is unpaid, 
too, isn’t it? I'll go around and settle it 
for you to-night.’’ 

“T really don’t understand, sir—” 

“No, of course you don’t. But won't 
you accompany me tothe taflor’s and let 
me buy you a new suit of clothes ?”’ 

By this time the sponger began tosse the 
drift of the conversation. 

“You're trying to guy me,” he said, 
with a feeble attempt at a smile 

“Not at all,’’ said the spectacled man.” 

“i belong to a philanthropic society and 


am trying to tiveup to its leading prin- 
ciple,’’ 

“W hat Is its leading principle?” 

“That dead beats should in all cases be 


given enough rope to hang themselves, if 
possible, I’m beginning to doubt, though, 


but | whether it’s possibile in your case.”’ 


The spooger threw down the paper and 
‘id corner of the car nearest 
the door, 


a 





WoRK AND Worry.—lIt is all a well- 
understood fact that it is not work that 
kilis, but worry; and from tnis text some 


most sensible and protitable hyyichic dis- 





courses have been preached during recent | 


The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter Is this, 

Brain work is conducive to health 
longevity, while brain-worry causes dis- 
The truth of this 
statement and its application to what we 
see around us are evident enough; yet it is 
well that such subjects should be continu- 
ally discussed. 

A life of intellectual labor, aithough 
severe, like that performed by the judges 
of our highest courts, or by scholars and 
devoted to literary pursuits, if 


and 


persons 


) unmixed with excitement and followed 


with reguiarity, is not only a happy life, 
but is seen also to promote bodily health 
and leng life. 


On the other hand, menta! cares, at- 


| Cafro, 


tended with suppressed emotions, and oc- | 


cupations which from their nature are sub- 
to great vicissitudes of fertune and 
constant @ xléety, break down the lives of 
the strongest. 

— <<a. 


eet 


Lirk is a book, in which we every day 
réad a page. We ought to note down every 
s Live incident that passes. A crowd 


seful thou tla cannot = ft 





The hotel sign that was put up 112 
years ago on the old St. John’s Tavern, in 
Hartford, was taken down a few day ago. 


It is estimated that the floods of the 
Yellow river in China in the present century 
have cost something like eleven millfons of 
lives. 


The price of kisses is much higher in 
Indiana than in either Missourt or Minnesota, 
A Hooster has just been assessed $1000 fora 
kiss he didn't get, 


Verona isa pretty old Maine town, 
but it never had a clergyman, a lawyer, or a 
doctor living in its limits, and 1¢ is she only 
town ti Maine that bas no post-ollice, 


The Missouri ear of corn that took the 
prize of $00 at the World's Fair measured fif- 
teen and one-half inches in length, and is ap 
to date the champion ear of the world, 


ln the case of the true breed of Manx 
cats, like another similar breed, the Malay cat, 
the absence of the tall is undoubtedly normal, 
sud in both spectmens the hind legs are found 
to be relatively long. 

There is a project to generate power 
in Kern county, Cal., by the agency of water- 
fulis, for transmission to Los Angeles, 19 
niles distant, The power is to be used to light 
the city and run the electric street cars, 


The library of Senator Allison, at his 
home in Dubuque, la, ts so large that the 
books overflow the house proper and many of 
them are stored in the cellar. The value of 
the library is said to be several times that of 
the house itself, 


Debrett’s Peerage contains the informa- 
tion that within the las¢ 20 years 120 new peer- 
ces have been created, while 54 have become 
rttict, and another table shows that nearly 
ialf the peers and baronets have inherited or 
ceived thelr titles within the last ten years. 


Traveling churches are to be estab- 
lished on the Trans-Siberian Railway, which 
through many desert tracts, where 
neither village nor church can be met with 
for niles. Cars fitted up for divine service 
will be attuched to the trains for the benefit 
of the omictais. 


Maine’s Labor Commissioner has been 
gathering statistics on the cost of living in 
that State. He dyaresthat the average dally 
cost of ving fs 31 cents a day for each indivi 
dual fn the average family. The cost of living 
t men, boarding, 4 cents These 
figures cover rent, food, fuel and light 


generally be known that 
St Peter's, in Rome, was re 
suse a man cut bis throat be 
the altar during the noon high mass. 
The last suicide ta the church before this one 
was in 1lse7. 1+ was not necessary to biess the 
building again at that time because the Pope 
Was then in the sanctuary. 


The oldest and most curious herbarium 
in the world ts in the Egyptian museum at 
It consists of crowns, garlands, 
wreaths and bouquets of flowers, all taken 
from the anctent tombs of Egypt, most of the 
examples being in excellent condition and 
neurly all of the flowers have been identified. 
They cannot be less than 3000 years old 


An authority on birds tells us that 00 


‘ 
} 
I 
re 


passes 


single 


It may not 
luring the year 
consecrated bec: 


tore 


the Continent, where the winters are more 
severe than in Great Britain, the willow grouse 
moults in the autuinn and turns a whitish 
brown, the natural color of his surroundings, 
which protects him from birds of prey. “bee 
the ground ts covered with snow the ird 
moults a second time and is perfectly wi'™ 
Bills for bounties on wolves and 
coyotes aggregating $%,000 have Deen 4 
ite to tate ol Mo 


the Secretary of 5 


_ s ~ ite 
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THE PAST. 


—— 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


rhe past is very tendor at my heart; 

full, as the memory of an ancient friend 

When once again we stand beside his grave, 

taking among old papers thrown in haste 

Mid useless lumber, unawares I came 

ona forgotten poem of my youth. 

| went aside and rend each faded puge, 

Warm with dead passion, sweet with buried 
dunes, 

Filled with the light of suns that are no more, 

| stood Hike one who finds a golden tress 

Given by loving hands no more on earth, 

And starts, bebolding how the dast of years 

Which dims all else, has never touched its 
light. 
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ORIGIN OF OUR UENDIANS. 


—_—— 


America is not rich in the relics of 
antiquity. Travelers tell us we are too 
new and two fresh to be interesting. 
Even when we point to the mound- 
builders aud cliff-dwellers we are met 
with the theory that they were not in- 
digenous, but were an importation from 
Carthage, or Atlantis, or China, or some 
other far-off land. 

At last, however, we are coming to 
our rights and may be allowed soon to 
indulge the proud sense of undisputed 
proprietorship over # pre-historic civ- 
‘lization, such as it was. The Indian is 
really our own, totems, war dance and 
all, and it is only necessary now to ex- 
tend the Monroe doctrine and call bands 
off to all outsiders wlo ace striving to 
deprive us of the credit due us, Such 
are the reflections aroused by Dr, Ed- 
wacd Siler. -He expresses his views as 
follows : 

During the sixteenth century, at a 
time when it was much more difficult to 
determine the size and shape of the 
American continent, the idea prevailed 
that the ancestors of the Indians 
reached the continent in veasele from a 
long distance, Later it was common to 
picture the ancient Americans as cross- 
ing the Behring sea in large masses. 
The proofs offered in defence of these 
theories are not very convincing. 

The old story told by Aristotle that 
ships from Carthage sailed west from 
the Villars of Hercules, until, after 
many days, they discovered great unin- 
habited islands with large rivers, will 
hardly be accepted as a pre-Columbian 
discovery of America, and the Platonic 
fairy tales ‘about Atlantis are just as 
unreliable, 

Ancient Chinese annals speak of the 
land Fu-San, 12,000 miles east of China, 
and this has been thought to refer to 
Mexico, But Fu-San was a country 
well known to the Chinese, and the de- 
scription given of its rulers and the cus- 
toms of its people describe it as alto- 
gether Asiatic. Fu-San was probably 
one of the islands north of Japan, but 
certainly not Mexico. 

The attempts to deduce the beygin- 
bings Of American civilization from 
foreign sources are all the more curious 
as nobody tries to prove that Chinese 
civilization began in Egypt or Indian 
civilization in Chaldea. The Mexicans 
relate that their ancestors lived as hunt- 
ers in the north. The Aztecs say that 
heir fathers lived on an island in the 
sea, 

[tis very probable that some of the 
Mexican tribes only regarded the north 
as their ancient home because the north 
appeared to them strange and impene- 
trable. The tale that the Aztecs came 
over the water may be explained by the 
fact that they settled on an island in a 
salt water lake. ~ 

Mexican civilization shows thai it be- 
longed strictly to the soil where it de- 
veloped, and it influenced the whole of 
the continent. Only a small portion of 





the North American tribes lived ex- 
Clusively as hunters and fishermen, 
Even the wild prairie Indians, the | 


1) " . cA 
1KOtas, Cheyennes and Mandans, knew | 


mething of agriculture. In languages 


neatit 


4 Came rom & COMMOD + 


The writer 


thinks that crose-shaped | 
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ornaments and hieroglyphics cannot | 
well be taken as proofs of the prehis- | 


toric visits of Christian missionaries, 
nor do Chinese signs prove the presence 
of Buddhistic monks, Inventions are 
often made in different countries at the 
same period, and do not prove that 
communication between the inventors 
has taken place. 

A close examination of the ancient 
mythology of the Indians shows that 
additions were made to please the Span- 
iards. Lefore the arrival of the latter 
there was no legend pointing to a Euro- 
pean origin of the ancient legends or 
the gods whose deeds they describe. 
On this point Dr, Siler says : 

In truth the traditions of South 
America contain nothing, that can be 
construed into a proof of an introduc- 
tion of Old World civilization. The 
story that an entire people reached 
Lambayeque on rafis and founded a 
dynasty there, as well as the tale thata 
foreign race landed on the coast of 
Ecuador and established a new dynasty 
in the capital of that country, must be 
regarded as referring to sea voyages of 
a somewhat local character. * * * The 
Monroe doctrine, with its motto Amer- 
ica for Americans, must certainly be 
accepted with regard to the study of old 
American civilization. 

‘“‘American scientific researches will 
be conducted much better when the 
fruitiess attempts to prove itayinary 
connection cease. 

That the curious mounds in the re- 
gion of the Mississippi and the articles 
found therein are not the work of a 
strange nation of mound builders may 
be regarded as certain. The latest 
American researches prove that these 
mounds are the works of the ancestors 
of the Indians, 

‘J bat the civilization of the clifl-dwel- 
lers and the former inhabitants of the 
pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona is 
very similar to that of the tribes still 
found in these regions is clear to all who 
have had a chance for comparison. 

— a me 

SOLID GROUND,—Never affect to be 
other than you are—either richer or 
wiser. Never be ashamed to say, ‘'‘I 
do not know.’’ Men will then believe 
you when you say, ‘Il do know,’’ Never 
be ashamed to say, whether as applied 
to time or money, ‘‘l cannot aflord it,” 
“T cannot afford waste an hour in 
the idleness to which you invite me,” 
“IT cannot afford the dollar you ask me 
to throw away.’’? Once establish your- 
self and your mode of life as what they 


to 


ee 





Femininities. 


The gravestone never says a mean 


thing about the man, 


A man who is jealous of his neigh- 
bor'’s success Can never be wholly uappy. 


A woman may be a mystery wa man 


and to herself; but never to another woman. 


Governor Morton, of New York, will 


| be seventy-three years old when the St. Louts 


Convention meets, 


According to a musical journal there 
are in London at this moment 44,000 femmnlies 
who ure learning music. 


Emperor William now has another 
brilliant scheme on his mind. He wants to 
pick out a hasband for the girl Queen of Hol 
land. 

It is calculated that thirty Sper cent, 
of theatre going women do not weur hate at 
the theatre, and thirty per cent, more take 
them off, 

Two Chicago Aldermen have been ar- 
rested and carried off tn a patrol wayon to a 
police station for fighting tn the street and 
assaulting a poltceman, 


Some people are atill discussing 
whether ”® woman ought to ride a bieycle, 
but we do not hear any one suggesting the 
possibility of stopping her, 


She, angrily: | was a fool when 
married you. He: Aren't you fool still? 
She: No, lum not. He: Then you should be 
thankful to me for reforming you, 


Mrs. Bimly: Mrs. Talkalot 
splendid memory. Mrs, dimly: You; Ll don't 
belfleve she has ever forgotten a word of ull 
the scandal that she has ever heard, 


Brown: Your wife’s mother belps her 
a good deul, doesn’t she? Smith: Yes; she has 
gone into town now to buy a dress to match 
some buttons her mother gave her, 


It is authentically reported that a San 
Diego, Cul, nan was recently cured of tn- 
svymnian by going shopping with his wife. But 
he wasn't keeping his eyes open for bargains. 


It is generally easier fora wife to yo 
upstairs and find something for her husband 
in a bureau diuwer than tt is for her to put 
the drawer in order again after he has found 
it. 


In Decatur, Mich., the population of 
which is 1500, the President of the Village 
Council ts Mrs. Alina Sage, and all of the town 
offices, except that of olliclal dog-cutcher, ure 
filled by women. 


‘“What,’? shouted the unlortunate 
youny husband, “what MLOre 
than to be linked for life to a 
cold beurt? The aged one spat thoughtfully 
it the hole in the stove door, “Wal,” said he, 
“| dunno but cold teet Is wuss,’ 


| 


a 


has a 


Is hurrowthy 


wotrnnn 


lie was proposing to the Boston yirl, 
and in the fervor of tis plea he lenned over 
heranatously. “Pardon me,’ shoe said, “ure 


you not getting a trifle too parstmont 


sue? 


| “*Parsimonfous?” he gasped, ‘You,’ she ita: 
“or, nathe vulgar would pnt it, ‘close 

A little girl of Metz, 14 years old, 
named Louls#e Fuchs, has just been cor 
demned to eight days’ fioprisonment for hay 
ing insulted the German Eimperor, The in 
sult Consisted im writing mw private letuer to 
one of her little friends, in which there wa 


really are, and your foot is on solid | 


ground, whether for the gradual step 
onward, or for the sudden spring over a 
precipice. 


Brains of told, 


Prefer loss before unjust gain, for that 
brings grief but once, this for ever. 





Woe unto those who find a pearl in 
the stream of life, and fling {t¢ heedlessly 
away. 


Hie who puts a bad construction upon 


something disrespectiul to his Majesty Suc 


sentences ure quite common tn Alsace-Lor 
| raine, 

There are many remarkable pearl 
neckiaess whose value ts cxtracndinary. 
These necklaces are nude up gradually, pearl 
ifter pearl being ndded to the set, und the 
leading Jewelers ure Constantly on th look 

| Gut to procure gwen f like rurity to extend 
| the chal on the whole, pluk po not 
especially valuable, biack ones bringing far 


a good act, reveals Lis own wickediueess at | 


heart. 

Spare minutes are mighty laborers if 
kopt to their work. They overthrow or build 
up, enrich or tiipoverish w iuau, 

Youth and the lark have their songs 
for the morning: see and tie 
theirs for the evening 

Never retire at uight without being 


wiser thau when you rose in the morniug, by 
ful during the 


ply 


1s 4 


having learned something use 
duy. 

Hope ie a prodiga! young heir, and 
experience is his banker; Dut his drafts are 
seldom honored, there being 
heavy balance against lll. 

There is perhaps no time at which we 
friend us 
thin 


meheranuy i 


ire disposed to think so highly of 4 


gg Lie we 


when we hi i t 


4 


pDenent « ovin 


) seotthl, and brought tit 


nigotingwle | 


higher prices 
The suit of Marquis di Muarescotti, of 
Italy, the I’ 


Torioiutla, home, 


bologna, wcalnet hinocess Annu 
Marta as ju 
come toun end in the former city, hl @axcttod 
Linterest. It had a curious orlyin 
wie Mare 
wift cor 


Ihe 


ol Wiilel | 


Widespre 4 


In 182) a Tortontina married to a 


{ marrige 
sidorubly lees than had been 
Marquis of that tlie sued for the 


and tie present Margut 


27,009 francs agatust the haudly 


prouised 
diltTerence, 


ct ol 


received ua veradl 


An enterprising woman of Chicayu 
bas judd tudy of entertalulig childre 
aud has turned her acquirements tn this 
ty practical necount. She assists at childrers 
partios, arranying beltorehand an entertan 
ment sultlablie to tise age and tastes of tiv 
COM peal ) ‘ With. “ i t { t 
art of entert ttle oO ! t 
prove hoo t mee Owl ‘ | i 
boon somewhat checked tl iy tunability to 
be lhterest ing 

(geil Armitaye, uw youny boylishman 
1 t le ol r t ue Went Aft i 

J ity : { 

j 
' 
A 





with «a | 





| FRasculinities. 


Wotan is given to exaggeration, She 
declares every day that she hasn't a thing to 
wear. 


“You sec, I was engaged to my wife 


without ever having soen her." 
quite evident.” 


If every woman dressed to please the 
average nan she wouldn't spend half so much 
for clothes as she does now. 


The ill-temper which is supposed to 
be chronic among the Engllah people ts satd 
to come from excersstye ment eating. 


A Spanish engineer nawed Torres has 
devised a culculating machine by which the 
roots of algobrate equations of any degree 
can be obtained. 


A 7U-year-old citizen of Ellsworth 
Falls, Me., has had a severe attack of whoop 
ing cough during the past week, and ts slowly 
recovering from tt 


A lawsuit at Beech Springs, Va., near 
Kristol, over a $2 call, Comt the Mttgants §1o0, 
and when the cuse was settled the autmal was 
found dead tn a cave, 


On a wager a West Virginia man in 
ton days drank a gallon of alcohol, twu aul 
lons of hard cider, seven quarts of whisky 
4nd six bottles of min. 


“Yous; that ta 


Belgium proposes to facilitate mar- 
riage by reducing the legal nge fot both sexes 
to 2) years, and by making the consent of the 


futher alone noconsary, 


First clerk: | hear jones has beon 


What was the trouble’ 
ile had v sore mouth, and couldu't 


discharged, 
ond clerk: 
lnuph at the boss jokes 

President Felix Faure always breaks 
up bis dinner parties promptly at WwW o'clock 
retire early, and for the same 
gon deciines all tnvitations to dine out, 


mae 


fn order to rea 


‘T'wo colored citizens of Findlay quar- 
reledas to which was the better Church miom 


ber After viewing the remains, the Coroner 
was unnble to pass an opinion on the ques 
thon 

An Illinois farmer who had no faith 
in banks put bis money, $1000, In an oyster 
cau. The other day he went to look at hin 
money, He found the can and ont of his 
#1000, 


Two pious Kentuckians enyaved in a 
reiivious dikcussion the other day, and be 
cause one wood brother would not acoept the 
downs Of the other the latter beat lle bratus 
out with w elub, 


Absent-tminded partly: Why, how do 
you do, Barker? How's your wilfet Barker; 
My wifet Why, my doctor, Lo never 
martiod, Absent-mindod party: Keally! Con 
miatulate her for me 


deus 


Jn Constantinople the restaurants are 
now expected to provide knives aud forks for 


their customers, In Persti, however, the 
diner Is yiven uo fork, and tn pluce of tt use 
abitof unleavened bread 

Unskilled laborers in the Swisa tron 
works consider themselves fortunate if they 
make ™) Cente a day Skilled workmen re 
oulyve from 59 conta to 61, necordinyg to dex 
terity and Jlength of employment, 


Andrew Asper, of Chicayo, got a pre- 


eriptton from a dooetea with directions ta 
tuke his medicine th three doses Andtew 
|} watdnw burry, and teok the three doses at 
fonee, His funeral occurred thiee day 
later, 

There has uot been w lawyer in the 
town of Iboxford, M +, &» pluce of # thou 
BANG ¢ icone Itisits iy Vel you 
and t wee Lie On lone polloon nm ¢ i 
pol ty the tow force was dlechurved » | 
town ina btolw tn excellent fnanctal con 
lition nnd uw Durtitog Community, 

Kmperor William of Germany has 
Poesecre oo Tol beettit wee thee arintocrath 40nerl af 
Beer du dis mrtotes manned have ted to 
quar wit any ot ti Ocletly lenders of 
the i Capit tie court circle 
tee wed b tle wi iw oly sod 
nent nt ts whit iid t t or with 
t ' P itic relative 

Statistics a sid Lo show that youny 

les pL, corn thie iVernye, uttal full p 

i t it tilt yurrive at the ave of 
twent siviht yeu Vrofensor Cheiller of 
Marvard erts, as the result of bis observa 

ith that youtg tue iO HOt whlalr ble 

‘ i t i tried bel faculblas Letore 

ty-f of 6 A ew ) 

t Wi that “a t i re j iti y 
4 t ty ! iele , rtd the is 
twenty-five dt 4Jneccorde with t! xtand 

Of thaniood, w hiv ine t ' 
, { 

In (Qi.dlowl ‘i It ‘ ive a 
i if 
ti 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


For the early spring coats and capes are 
both going to be largely worn, and they 
will be rather more fanciful than last sea. 
son's, The Louls XY. style will be used 
in variations. It is certainly a quaint and 
pretty style, bringing with it plenty of lace 
and fancy buttons, but it does need a bit 
of retouching to make it practicable for 
general wear. Woman's sweaters arecom- 
ing along on the tip-top wave of popular 
favor, and by the time spring isin full 
swing they will be rolling in in numbers 
past the counting. For mountain and #éa- 
shore outing the sweater fills a long-felt 
want It is just the thing to wear. What 
ugly, awkward arrangements they used to 
be, the sweater ia now a thing of beauty. 
Sleeves that are gracefully baggy—a fit 
that is perfect, and even on some the ripple 
akirted effect, are afew of the attiactions 
of the up-to-date sweater, They can be 
worn either inside or out of the skirt 
Moat of them buttoa on the shoulder, 
Nome lace up the front, llowever they are, 
it is an easy mattor to get into them. All 
colors and designs can be bad, and she 
who forgets to add a sweater when inaking 
up her wardrobe for (he suin mer cam paigo 
leaves out a valuable friend. A pretty lit 
tle waist of green linen is made with full 
elbow sleeves, finished with a rufile of the 
goods, The entire waist part is made of 
the linen color, embroidered in pink. Kib 
bon bows sit Jauntly on the shoulders, and 
the crushed belt is also made of ribbon. 
Waints that are marvels of pretliness 
swarm the shops as thickly as bees in a 
field of clover. Everything runs to bright 
colors and daring combinations, but some- 
how the effect is generally pleasing. 

A stylish gown for Lenten wear was 
made of brown and tan cloth, trimmed 
with large white pearl Vuttons, The wide 
akirtis quite plain. 

A perfectly plain tight 
brown cloth has a jacket-like bodice of tan 
cloth, with a short fluted back at the sides 
and back, the front of the bodice termin- 
ating In «a point which is ornamented with 
four white pearl buttons. This jacket is 
slashed atthe dart seam and front and is 
forined into banda, The centre bands as- 
cend to the shoulders, close to the sleeve, 
while the side ones cross the contral bands 
and are fastened in the shoulder seam 
close to the collar. These bands, the 
basque and seams, are all atitched, The 
oollar band of brown cloth has projected 
square tabs of tan bordered with 
atitching. The full gigot sleeves of tan 
cloth is perfectly plain, 

The bat of tan felt has a large bow of 
tan satin ribbon at the front. A wired frill 
of white lace, glittering with many colored 
palllettes, is arranged across Lie back close 
to the crown, while three tan ostrich tips 
are placed back of the frill and held in 
position by a large pearl buckle. 

Another pretty church gown is made of 
hazel-nut brown cloth, trimmed with 
black gauflered velvet, ‘The full skirt on 
either side of the front is cut out, forming 
three curved bands of the cloth, which 
are trimmed with small fancy buttons ar- 
ranged close to the front edge. Black vel- 
vet is placed under the bands and shows 
between the slashings. 

The black velvet bodice 
cloth yoke and is embellished in the front 
by two curved bands of the cloth, orna- 
mented with small buttons, The pointed 
cloth belt is enhanced at the upper edge 
on either side by a series of sinall buttons, 
The cloth collar-band bas an insertion of 
black velvet in the centre of the front, 
bordered with buttons, and the flaring 
collar is of white cloth, The cravat is of 
black tulle, with white lace applique, The 
sleeves are cut leg-o’-mutton shape, 


fitting bodies of 


eloth 


has a round 





adorned at the wrist by insertions of black | 


velvetand small buttons 
opened at the back and is edged with the 
tulle, 

The hat of hazel-nut brown felt is trim- 
med with loops of taffeta ribbon of several 


fancy buckles, and the two ends of ribbon 
are edged with white lace 
peacock feathers decorates either side of 
the back. 

Another Lenten gown is made of mauve 
cloth. The full skirt is quite plain. 


The bodice of cloth has a seemless un- 
der-bodice stretched on a fitted lining, 
over which if worn a simart cloth coat 


without basques Ihe fronts turn back to 


form @ square revers coliar of black velvet 
Small g t { eedge of | 
é ’ 
a i ‘ ‘ f “418 
eat is « 
and cOliar bea are ack 


ciggot S160) GF are ALL) OF) Lex 


» 
gilt buttons. 


The sleeve is | 


THE SATURD 


The biack velvet hat is embellished 
with black ostrich tips and black satin 
ribbon. 


An attractivechuroh gown is made of 
gray-blue face cloth. The full skirt is un- 
trimmed. 

A plain, tight fitting bodice of the cloth 
has short, full basques and is worn under 
a short jacket (without basqnes) of blue 
velvet, with full leg-of-mutton sleeves. 
The collar band is of cloth, while the high 
flaring collar is made of vei vet. 

A jaunty little blue velvet toque ix worn 
with this toilette. It is trimmed with red 
flowers and white aigrettes., 





Odds and Ends. 
HINTS ON A NUMBER OF INTEKESTING SUB- 
JBC TA! 


Minute Pudding. —Put one pint of water 

on the stove to boil; stir in flour enough to 
make as stiff as you want it, a little salt, 
and one teaspoonful of sugar; stir quickly, 
for it will burn easily; turn into a dish, 
and e@atit hot, with sugar and milk, or 
cream, if you have it. 
Put two eggs over the fire 
to boll hard, Putin a saucepan over the 
fire a tablespoonful each of butter and 
fidur, and «tir them until they are 
smoothly blended, then gradually stir in a 
pint of boiling water, season with salt and 
pepper. Let the sauce boil and place 
where it will keep hot; when the eggs are 
hard, shell them, cut into small dice and 
put them into the sauce. 

Eyg Kromeskies,--Poach sufficient eggs 
fora dish in acidulated water; allow a 
tablespoopful of vinegar to # pint of wa- 
ter; boil until they are well set; then very 
carefully remove the eggs and put them 
into cold water, When cold, drain them 
thoroughly on «a napkin, trim them neatly 
and sprinkle them with pepper, celery 
walt, and nutmeg, dip them into batter, 
and fry as quickly and evenly as possible, 

Boiled Apple Koll,—Two cuptuls of 
flour with which has been sifted two tea 
spoonfuls of baking powder, half «a cupful 
of butter, and ice water sufficient to form 
not too stiff a paste; roll thin, peel and 
slice over it some tart, tender apples, 
sweeten, salt, spice, and add a few bits of 
butter; roll tight, cut the ends square, and 
wrap in a pudding-cloth, allowing room 
to rise, plunge into boiling water and cook 
Serve with butter and suyar or 
BW OL SHUC6, 

Don’t clean brass articles with 
Use putty powder with sweet oil. 
off with soap-suds, and then dry. 
will insure brightness, 


Egg Sauce. 


one hour, 


acids, 
Wash 
This 


To clean oilcloth and linoleum, use cold 
tea, which is better than soap for the pur- 
pose, Then polish with linseed oil and a 
little turpentine. - Worn spots paint over, 
and the life of the covering may be greatly 
prolonged. 

To clean bamboo furniture use a brush 
dipped in salt water, 

For stains in matting, from grease, wet 
the spot with alcohol, then rub on Castile 
soap. Let this dry in # cake, and then 
wash off with warm salt water. 

Pink and blue ginghams of a washable 
make can be kept from fading by wash- 
ing in a weak solution of vinegar and 
water. Kinsein the same way, and dry 
in the shade, 

To prevent new paint brushes from 
shedding bristles turn handle down, open 
and spread the bristles, pour in a table. 
spoonful or less of good varnish and keep 
the brusbin the same position until it 
dries, 

The next time you get your shoes wet, if 
you will stand them up, pull them 
sbape and fill them with oats, such as 
horses @at, in a few hours all moisture will 
be drawn out of them and the leather will 
be softand pliable, The same Oats can be 
used over and over again. 

Scatter sassafras bark among dried fruit 


| to keep it from becoming wormy. 
shades lighter. The loops are secured with | 


An aigrette of | 


Carpets should be thoroughly beaten on 
the wrong side first, and then on the right, 
after which spots may be removed by the 
use of ox gall or ammonia and waler. 

Horseradish cut in thin strips length wise 
and a dozen or more of these strips placed 
on the top of each keg of pickles will keep 
them from becoming stale or moldly. 


Coal will spend better, burn more evenly 


and there will be fewer clinkers if it is 
sprinkled with salt. 
Sweeten old lard or butter jars and meat 
y nw ¥ ) P 
“ . 4 
seu s Si 4 a 
ws ad King tMmakée ® firs ave I 
stou maree, thread, and the cross layer of 


wooieh yarns, 


into | 
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Genuine whalebone can be used the sec- 
ond time by soaking the best pieces in 
boiling water, for a few moments and iron- 
ing them straight while warm and plia- 
ble. 

To clean bronses, immerse in boiling 
water. Clean with flannel! dipped in soap- 
suds and cub dry with chamois, An urn 
should be filled with boiling water before 
the exterior is cleaned. 

When washing glassware do not put it 
in hot water bottom frst, as it will be liable 
tocrack from sudden expansion. Even 
delicate glass cam be safely washed in very 
hot water if slipped in edgewise. 

Wilted roses can be restored by placing 
the stems in hot water for a minute. 

A mother who is an authority on foods 
advises mothers to give their children po- 
tatows only twice a week, and then those 
that are baked. (ive them boiled rice the 
other five days and some delicate green 
vegetables every day. 

Coffee stains on white goods should be 
washed in warm water before placing in 
suds, 

A dish or piate of water setin the oven 
when baking cake will prevent scorched 
od ges, 


To wasb an oilcloth, use a flannel wet 
with warm water, wiping dry, and rubbing 
a little skim milk over it. 


Powdered pipe clay mixed with water 
will remove oil stains from wall paper. 


A very effectual way of toughening glass 
or china consists of placing the articles to 
be toughened in a large kettle of copper 
(of course, folding cloths, etc., around the 
things to keep them from knocking to- 
gether) in enough cold water to cover them 
entirely; bring this water to a boil, let it 
boil for some time, then lift the pan off 
the tire, and do not touch ita contents un- 
til the water is perfectly cold. 


W hite lace and muslin curtains can, with 
a very littie trouble, and ata trifling cost, 
be tinted a delicate shade of ecru, pale 
pink, heliotrope, or green, by using colored 
starches, 

An icing for cake that will be found in 
expensive and good, may be made by tak- 
ing three tablespoonfu:s of milk and letting 
itcome to a boil. Then set it aside, and 
when it is cool add one tablespoonful of 
Vanilla or other extract and stir in confec- 
tioner’s sugar until thick enough to spread 
without running. 

In preparing soup stock remember that 
the less fat there is in the stock pot the 
more delicate will be the flavor of the 
soup. Cutoffas much fat as possible be- 
fore putting the meat into the pot. A deli- 
cate flavor of ham will improve the stock, 
but it must be very slight. An ounce of 
ham toa gallon of water is # generous al- 
lowance, 


One of the simplest disinfectants for the 
| Sick room is ground coffee, burned ona 
shovel. If twored hot coals are placed on 
4 fire shovel, and a teaspoonful of ground 
coffee is sprinkled over them at atime, 
using three teaspoonfuls in all, it will fill 
the room with its aroma, and it is said to 
have the hygenic effect of preventing the 
spread of various epidemic diseases. 


| A bit of raw onion will remove fly 
| specks from gilding without injury to the 
gilauing. 

A rough flat iron may be made smooth 
by rubbing it when warn over a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. 





A pinch of salt put into starch will pre- 
vent ite “sticking.’’ 

To remove iron mould stains from linen, 
a little oxalic acid should be dissolved in 
water, and the stained part dipped in the 
solution, when the iron mould will be 
| found to disappear without injury to the 
| fabric. The mixture may be kept in a 

bottle for any length of time, but it should 

be distinctly labeled, as it is a strong 
| poison, 

To remove paint from clothing, saturate 
it with turpentine until softened, and then 
wash out with soap and water. 


Strong, tepid soda water will make glass 
very brilliant, 

You may whiten yellow linen by boil- 
ing it half an bour in one pound of fine 
soap melted in one galion of milk, then 
wash in suds, and then in two cold waters 
with a little blueing. 


Ifachild runs a fish hook into a finger 
do not attempt to draw it out backward. 


Cut ‘he line quite clear from t, t 
pwardads and push it hnroug! AC 
5’ Witi roche needies are Sta 
rring, and if ne be pushed leeply 
intothe flesh you had better no try to 
pull it out; the hook atthe point will tear 








proper instruments will take it out safely 
without any difficulty. 

Crumpets,— One breakfast-cupful of 
flour, three-quarters of a break fast-cuptul 
buttermilk, three-quarters of a teaspoonful 
of baking soda, half a teaspoonful of ter. 
taric acid, one dessertspoonful of sugar, 
one egg; mix allthe dry things, beat up 
the egg, and add the buttermilk to it, then 
mix all smoothly together; grease the 
griddie and drop the mixture on it, ang 
fire on both sides. 

Rice Cheese Cakes.—Line patty pang 
with paste, and put in the following mix. 
ture:—Half a pint of milk, two ounces of 
ground rice, three eggs, one lemon, siz 
ounces of sugar. Mix the ground rice and 
milk, and stir over fire till it boils five 
minvtes, then add the sugar and the 
grated rind of the lemon, then the juice, 
then the eggs, very well beaten, separately; 
when well mixed put into the pans and 
bake. 

Lemon Marmalade,—Four pounds of 
lemons, eight breakfast-cupfuls of water, 
Wipe the lemons with a soft cloth, and 
pare the skin very thinly from them; cut 
into very thin chips; put these in an 
enamelled pan with two breakfast-cupfuls 
of the water, to boil for half an hour, 
Meanwhile, remove all the white part of 
the skin of the lemon, and put it aside, 
Cut up all the pulp, and put it in a jelly 
pan with the remainder of the water to 
boil forone hour. Then pour it into a 
jelly bag and let it drip. Measure the 
juice, and to each large break fast-cupful of 
it put one pound of sugar. Also add the 
skins and the liquid they were boiled in. 
Let it all boil about half an hour, or till it 
gets thick, and putin pots, 

Cocoanut Cookies.—One cup of butter, 
two cups of sugar, two eggs, one cup of 
grated cocoanut, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, flour enough to roll. Roll 
very thin, bake quitkly, but do not brown, 

Sausage Roll.—Make dough as for bak- 
ing powder biscuit. Roll and cut into 
pieces four inches wide and twice as long. 
Take fine sausage, put three or more pieces 
in the dough and rollup. Press the ends 
together end bake half an hour. 

Fried Apples.— Wash and wipe six large, 
juicy apples that are not too tart; remove 
the cores with a sharp knife or apple 
corer. Cat the apples around 1n slices half 
an inch thick, fry in hot butter until the 
slices are nicely browned on both sides, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar after re 
moving to the dish in which they are to 
be served. A nice accompaniment for 
roast pork. 

German Pound Cake,—Three-quarters 
of a pound of flour, half a pound of butter, 
half a pound of fine sugar, four eggs, 
quarter of a pound of mixed peel, quarter 
of a pound of sultana raisins, one téa- 
spoonful of essence of lemon, half a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder; put the batter 
and sugar in a basin, and beat it till per- 
fectly white with a spoon; beat up the 
eggs for ten minutes till very light and 
stir them in, mixing them thoroughly; 
add the flour gradually, beating con- 
stantly; have the fruit carefully prepared 
and add it, also the baking powder and 
flavoring; butter a cake tin and cover it 
with paper, putting several folds in the 
bottom, and bake about one hour till the 
cake is ready; woen cold ice the cake with 
half a pound of icing sugar, mixed quite 
smoothly with the white of one egg, OF 
one and a half, as it may require; the 
white is not beaten up, only mixed with 
the sugar. 
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HEART AND INTELLEOT.—The man 
equipped with a clear intellect and a cold 
heart cannot succeed in choosing the best 
methods for personal effort or in pursuing 
them in the best way, for he omiw a large 
factor of humanity in all his schemés. In 
leaving out the emotions of pain and 
pleasures, of sorrow and joy, of love and 
longing, in failing to understand or 
sympathize with the affections and 6n- 
thusiasms of mankind, he shuts himself 
off from so large a part of human nature 
that he cannot possibiy plan wisely, judge 
truly, or act intelligently. His mind will 
be as much warped in one direction as that 
of one who has no cuntrol over bis feeling* 
in tbe other, 


—_—— 


a 


A MAN’s greatness lies not in wealth and 
station, as the vulgar believe, not yet! 
his intellectual capacity, which is often 
associated with the meanest moral charac 
ter, the most abject servility to those . 








1igh places, and arrogance to (tne “ 
it &@ Man’s true greatness 11668 iD the 


| if | 
sciousness of an honest purpose in ies 


a steady obedience to the rule wh 
knows to be right, without troubling 5! 
| and inflame the part. A surgeon with | self about what others may think or 88y- 


ich noe 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Magazine a by 

Co., New York, contains com- 
prsocgeent ‘py Brander Mathews, Rud- 
gard Kipling, and others. 

Cassell's Family Magazine for February 
is strong in fiction. In addition to the 
serial, “The Missing W itneas,”’ by Frank 
Barrett, there are three short stories. Other 
timely articles including a page of music 
and “The Gatherer” department complete 
an excellent number. Published at New 


ork. 
eae March number of Tne Quiver pre- 
sents a splendid table of miscellaneous 
contents, in addition to installments of two 
serial stories, and two complete stories. 
Nearly every article 18 grandly illustrated. 
Published at New York. 

‘he complete novel in the March iaane 
of Lippincott’s is “A Whim and a Chance, 
by William T. Nichols. Clare E. Robie 
sketches sharply and not admiringly the 
portrait of ‘A Labor Leader,” and E:nily 
Baily Stone prosents a picture of ‘*House- 
hold Life in Another Centuary.’”’ The other 
matter in all linesis of the usual high 
character. Published in this city. 

There is a wide diversity in the contents 
of the March St. Nicholas. Stories, 
sketches, and poems will appeal to the 
poys and girls of various ages. The series 
of natural history papers by W. T. Horna- 
day is brought to an end in **The Lowest 
of Quadrupeds.” All the serials carry 
along their plots with interesting chap- 
ters, Thereare the usual number of poems 
and jingles, a prize puzzle, “The Fairy 
Godmother,” is printed. Published at 
New York. 

The Eclectic Magazine for March opens 
with Prince Kropotkin’s altruistic article 
on “Mutual Ald Among Modern Men.’ It 
is followed by “Three Cameos,” a group 
of clever historical character sketches pur 
porting to come from the pens of their 
respective subjects, “The Future of Poli- 
tics’ is @ thoughtful contribution from 
Mr. Henry Dyer, The other miscellaneous 
articles and departments are also of a de- 
cided interest. Published at New York, 

The “Popular Science Monthly’’ has 
among its contents for March, ‘Principles 
of Taxation, by David A. Wells; “The 
Failure of Scientific Materialism,’’ by Prof. 
Wilbelm Ostwald; ‘The Study of Laherit. 
ance,” “Exercise as a Remedy,” ‘The 
Story of a Monkey,’’ iliustrated; ‘The 
Ancient Islanders of California,’”’ ilius- 
trated; ‘Acclimatization,’’ ‘‘Educationa! 
Values in the Elementary School’ and 
“The Velocity of Electricity.’ Published 
at New York, 

The “Century” for March opens with a 
umely articie of a lignt character by F, 
Hopkinson Smith, entitled a ‘Personally 
Conducted Arrest in Constantinople.” 
Another article of popular character is a 
sketcb of the élder Dumas, by Mrs. Emily 
Crawford, in which a vivid picture is 
drawn of that robust novelist. Entertain- 
ing also is the fiction of the number and 
short stories by Chester Bailey Fornald 
aud Mrs. Burton Harrison. The rest of 
thé magazine pictured and unpictured like 
all its predecessors is of the best. Pub- 
lished at New York. 
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CANINE ARISTOCRACY. 


The Pocket 





N the fashionable London world the dog 

| is 6verywhere. The ilove of him is ex- 

ceeded only by the prevailing passion 

for horseflesh, and plays avery gvod sec- 
oud part even to that, 

Big and little, fat and thin, beautiful 
aud ugly, a very limited canvas of the 
houses of the affluent and aristocratic 
wouid soon furnish examp!es of gach such 
Variéty of canine, 

Of Course, handsome or downright hid- 
sous, the society dog must be expensive. 
If society took to smoking clay pipes, a 
dearer variety than the ordinary tavern 
kind would have to be invented. 

Only once did I ever encounter a mon- 
Krélin Mayfair. 1 was calling upon a cer- 
ain peer, when, to my surprise, a regular 
Sastend workman’s lurcher 


Slairs, 
’ 


“That’s a valuable 
ally, 


dog,’’ said I, 
WO the man of powdered halr. 


He isa t 


t ofan outsider in these pa 


Gog silting on the door 


door Opened in he pops as well, 


sep, 40u Wien the 


“It’s a beastly cold night,’ says bis 
lordship, ‘iet the poor brute atop;’ and the 
little dog he showed himself so grateful 
that here he’s been ever since,” 

And here I may remark that, as far as 
my observation goes, the West-end dog 
does not appear to be so big-hearted as his 
common brother. You seldom see that 
pathetic watching of its owner's face, as 
if to anticipate bis every wish, that is ob- 
servable in the plebeian canine. Perhaps 
the society dog is too well bred to out- 
wardly betray bis feelings! 

I remember waiting in the spacious hail 
of a Park Lane mansion as the lady of the 
house came down to start for a drive. 

Before her marched a tiny Ita.ian grey- 
hound, clad in a blue cloth coat with glit 
braid and monogram, and a silver collar 
round his delicate throat. As he moved 
across the marbie hall he waiked with the 
air of a prima donna crossing the stage 
under the stare of the envious supers. 

Arrived outside, he looked up at the 
footman, as much as to say reprovingly, 
‘“Jeames, you have not let down the 
steps;’”’ and, as he hopped into the car- 
riage, the exclamation burst from a gaping 
butcher’s boy— 

‘‘Ain’t be a little swell !”’ 

Calling upon a lady one day at her 
rooms in a fashionable hotel, a pretty littie 
dog, quite a pup, and ornamented with a 
collar, on which hung five tinkling bells, 
came in with her. 

At the time! swore inwardly at those 
bells, which kept up an annoying rattling 
all the timé we were talking; but after- 
wards, | frevently blessed them, 

“T must run upsteirs and show it to 
you,”’ said the lady, referring to an article 
which she particularly admired. ‘Please, 
be very careful that littie ‘Teddy’ does not 
get out. I would not jose him for any- 
thing.” 

Promising to be very cautious indeed, I, 
to wile away the time, madea tour of the 
room, looking at the photographs and pio- 
tures, and-—forgot all about the dog. 

Suddenly adistant tinkling caught my 


ear. I turned. The door was open, 
“Todgy’’ had escaped. 
Guided by the faint sound of bells, 


the little 


hall. 


but it was too iate. Hatless as! was, | 
tore afler the runaway; 


turned into Bond Street with me in close 
pursuit. 

The chase—it took placé about three 
o’clock in the afternoon in the very height 
of the season—evoked much enthusiasm 
in that elegant thoroughfare; and when, 
at the corner of Brook Street, asa fish. 
monger’s lad hurled his basket in front of 
the fiving dog, I tumbled gracefully over 
the latter into the roadway, @ perfect roar 
went up. 

And, to complete iny discomfiture, 
when at Jast I did regain the hotel, carry- 
ing the confounded ‘*Todgy’’ under my 
arm, the lady greeted me with the con- 
solatory remark— 

“Ob! I bagan to be afraid that you had 
stolen him; only I couldn’t think why 
you’d left your hat.” 


On séverai occasions severé shocks have 
been administered to me by society 
canines, 

Calling one day upon the Duchess of 


Wellington at Apsley House, | was watch- 
ing from a window the traffic of Hyde 
Park Corner, when my heart leaped into 
noy mouth, as, approaching quite noise- 
lessiy over the thickly-carpeted floor, # 
huge houud, bigher than my waist, came 
giiding round me between my body sand 
the window. 

The mistress of this historic mansion is, 
as is well known, a cripple, walking with 
the aid of crutches, and on each of my 
several visits this same spiendid doy 
hardly moved a foot away irom her (Grace 
during the whole interview. 

Calling upon a charming young lady, 





came down- | 


ironi- | 


the daughter of a rich foreign banker, | 
was ushered into ber room, a perfect littie 
next of beauty, all soft lights and shadows, 
and pale pink and blue uphoistery. 

| A brass cage containing two milk white 
table; and the 


cooing doves stood on the 
feminine 


|} young lady herself, a picture ol 
beauty and softness, Was arranging roses 
1D @ Ch1Da Vase. 
We ad bee talk y t 4 mome 
w 





downstairs I rushed, just in time to see | 
brute disappearing across the | 


“Stop him!’ L cried to the hal! porter; | 


who, bounding | 
along as if he thoroughly enjoyed the fun, | 


crossed the room, whether Billie 
pet pug or a baby brother. 


The next instant the most enormous and 


repulsive looking white bull dog that I 
hope ever to see, blundered against my 
legs into the room. 


Paying a visitto a well known artist, 


famous tor “doggy” pictures, the writer 
found him surrounded by a small pack of 
terriers; one of the largest of which, as 
soon as I entered, with lips turned fero- 
clously back, launched himself headlong 
at me, 


Retreating promptly behind a chair, I 


saw to my relief that the dog was held 
captive by a thong carried in the gontie- 
man's hand, 


‘Don’t be nervoua,’”’ said the man of the 
palette, easily; ‘I’ve got him.”’ 

So lsat down and proceeded to busi- 
ness, but had not got far before, thought- 
lessly making a sudden movement with 
my arm, the dog again hurled himself at 
mé, making me feel so shaky that I was 
fain to inform its master that I could not 
go on while the animal remained in the 
room. 

“17ll put him out,” said he; “the is a bit 
fierce, I’1l confess, and would bave your 
leg in a wink if 1 let go. Already he has 
frightened away three young pupils, Per- 
haps I’m foolish to keep him,’”’ 

I should have liked to have said that I 
thought so; but 1 didn’t. I was too thank- 
ful to see the brute disappear to venture 
to insult him. There may be nothing like 
leather; but even a half-inch strap looks 
remarkably frail when ities all that keeps 
the fangs of an infuriated terrier out of 
what calves you are able to boast of. 

P<. aE 


QUEER CALLINGS, 





“How am Ito get my living?” is the 
question that thousands of perplexed girls 
and women are asking themselves in this 
age of keen competition snd feverish 
struggle for ‘‘« living wage.” 

For instance, a young lady in Kangor, 
Me., contrives to make a fair living by ad- 
ministering corporal punisbiment, with 
hand, slipper or cane to any children 
needing chastisement. Her charge 1s 
only five cents per operation; she sets 
no limitas to ageor 86x, and naughty 
Bangor keeps her busy. 

Miss Ada Curnuttis deputy constable of 
Oklahoma City, the capital of the new ter- 
ritory, the refugeof tramps, loafers and 


cricainals, She manages the force, directs 
the detectives, and 6ven Operates arrests 
in person. 


New York’s fasbinable Fifth A venue, at 
its business end, is the scene of operations 
ofa woman, well dresséd, with a glitter- 
ing diamond in her ear and at her throat, 
who explores the dustbins of, each large 
house, 

She confines her attention to milliners’ 
and dressmakers’ dust bins, carefully ex- 
tracting all bits of lace, feathers, silk, ete. 
She contracts for ball-dressing, and 
ploys a number of assistants, 

She buys up all discarded scraps of the 
costly Silks, satins, etc., used by dress- 


olui- 


| makers. 


setween these and the dustbing she coil 
fects materials for her different liliputian 
“creations,’”’ 

Mrs. Campbell Wilson, of 
started as a Aorist on a capital of 0 cents 
and with adebtof $100, Ky perseverance 
euery this 
money, and at once 6niarged her premises. 
$y following certain strict rules she has 
built up quite @ prosperous business, 


and she s800n reimbursed 


Madame Henry Barroihet, of California, 
owns hundred and forty acres of 
highly cultivated land, Twenty acres she 
devotes to violets, of which, in the season, 
she sends eight thousand banches to mwar- 
ket daily. 

Think what that means when 
florists charge 50 cents per dozen 
for this flower! 

Mrs. Richard King owns one of the 
largest ranches in the world, Jt is a#itu- 
ated in Texas, and aggregates 700, 000 acres 
Live stock and grain are the principal 
products of this Imimens6 estate, which 
yields profits proportionate lo its extent 


one 


sOrIneG 
bunches 


Miss Kachel Frank, @ graduate of the 


Cigcinnati Hebrew College, was recent! 


ninated as the first woman Kabbi 


b 
known. 
a New York 


igor 


business tb 


Ing is run by “a Y U8, rosasy-C heeéne 


ar of twenty Kver 6 


exter 


4 


does DOL wast) Ler time coddling Ler bus 
b 


15 


band or rocking the out-of-date cradle. 
She has just discovered a new method of 
manufacturing wood pulp, by which the 
expense and time of manufacture are re- 
duced 20 per cent A big company has 
been formed, and the business successfully 
started. 

Miss Susan King is one of the most re- 
markable women in New York. For forty 
years she has dealt in New York real estate, 
and bas become very wealthy. But her 
personal expenditure has not varied. She 
dresees plainly, in 1845 style, lives at the 
top of an ordinary lodging-house, in two 
rooms furnished modestly and heated by 
an oil stove. She knew all the notables— 
the pioneer Vanderbilt, Jim Fiske, Jay 
Gould, John Jacob Astor—and her experi- 
ence of American business is most ex- 
tensive. 

A woman recently arrived at Washing- 
ton as the accredited agent of a State. 
This was Miss Ella Knowles, Assistant 
Attorney-Gieneral of Montana. Her 
spirited canvass for the Attorney-General- 
ship was the talk of the country; universal 
popularity led to her appointment as As- 
sistant to her successful rival—a man, 

A New York woman earns $2,500 a year 
by buying for wealthy men who are too 
busy in the daytime and too tired at night 
to go shopping. 

During the yearshe buyson commis 
sion thousands of dollars worth of jew- 
elry, Howers, dress, laces, furs, and k nick 
knacks, which chie4y go as presents from 
generous men to attractive women, 

Nhe is kept busy all the year round, and 
employs many assistants. She formerly 
shopped for women as well, but as her 
masculine clientele increased she declined 
feminine patronage. She found women 
finical and hard to please, undecided, al- 
ways wanting things changed. 

There are scores of other curious pro- 
fessions practised by women. A New 
York lady gains a comfortable livelihood 
by teaching and playing whist. In Kuf- 
falo & woman owns and runs @ street. 
cleaning bureau; in Kansas City a woman 
is at the head of the fire department; a 
Louisville lady makes special shopping 
trips to Paris; another in New York makes 
flat furnishing a business; a lady in New 
Hampshire is manager of a street railway. 
Chicago b oastes of a iady embalmer, 

But the champion instance of feminine 
enterprise is furnished by the sym pathotic 
New York girl who listens to the sorrows 
and misfortunes of her fellow creatures 
for three shillings an bour! As thou 
sands ar6é yearning for more sympathy 
than their friends care to give to give, this 


tendor hearted young lady will always 
find clients, 
ann ee —— 
“NATURK'S SwekerT Keeronen,”’ bd | 


have been wakefully considering the woo- 
ing of ‘Nature’s sweet restorer’ of late,’ 
says a rather nervous woman, “and I find 
that there is nothing #0 good, after all, as 
lighting a candle snd reading mild fiction, 
which soothes anc distracts the mind, 
without exciting it. 

‘Any specific for sleeplessness } should 
carefully avoid, as, in the end, they are 





sur6 to bring trouble. A big bed fora 


| sleepless person is a necessity, for it gives 


Cleveland, | 


unrestrained change of position. A warm 
bath at night, with a good rubbing, is most 
beneficial, and #0 isa biscuit eaten, to draw 
the blood from the head; but veware of 
employing artificial means of inducing 
sleep! 

“Any drug is bound to lose its effect 
sooner or later, and it entails eventually 
much greater diacomfort. This isa truth 
that bas taken me yoars to learn; but, now 
that] have discarded everything of the 
sort, I find that, although I shall never be 
what Is called a sound sleeper, by calling 
phitosophy to my aid and accepting the 
situation, | really suffer less from sleep 
leossnesea than | used to do when If tried 
everything that was suggested to me,” 

_  - 0 S 

THK success of individuais in life is 
greatly owing to their early learning to 
depend upon their own resources, Money 
or the expectation of it is a hindrance: bas 
ruined more men than the want of it ever 
did. If you teach young men torely upon 
their own efforts, to be frugal and indus- 
trious, you furnish them with a product 
iv6 Capital which no man can @ver wreat 
from ther, 


RELIEF ‘af sur ‘ " Alle va 
\ ‘ 
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HAIR REMOVED 








Humorous. 


A needle loved « ball of yarn, 
And nearly had a fit 

Because it dida't care a darn, 
And only answered; ‘‘ Nit!" 








(heap country seat—A stump. 

A trying situation—The Judge's. 

Ke membered—A man with a cork 
long 

Has a world of meaning—The dic- 
thomary. 

l’erson always to be avoided—A strik- 
ing WOMAN. 


Actors usually travel on sleepers, 


Sometimes they ride and sometimes they 
walk 

Ile: Whatif I steal a kiss? She: I 
hope you will never be gullty of keeping 
stolen goals 

“S), Johuson, you call the baby 
George Washington, Is there any resem 
blance’” 

“No, sah, "cept in the names.” 

“his,’’ said the ‘dear girl,”’ as she 

led the way Into a secluded little nook In the 


‘match 


conservatory, “ta what papa calls his 
fh very body comes tn here to propose 
Deck of ship at sea. “I feel 
and, if Il should dite and they 
bury me you'll sometimes come and 


plant Gower on my grave, won't you? 
Managing editor, looking at his paper 


leo 
scene 
mp tii, simrnnm, 


here, 


; tune end happiness of her husband and 
, children. 


| agement, she can secure to her partner and 





basket: tL wteh T had lived tn anctent aby 

lon, where manuscripte were written on | 
bricks What «a superb villa Lo usight have 
trulit, 


Prospective tenant: No, 1 can’t take 
thin store, it's too dark. 

Avent: Too dark? Whatdo you want to use 
it for? 

Prospective tonant 

‘That was a powerful iuterestin’ de- 
bate at the literary society last night 

"What was it about? 

“Whether the microbe 1s 
than the cyclone.” 

Willie: Anntie, are you going to give 
me anything on my birthday? 


A lhaht lunch cafe 


more tnjurtous 


Aunt: Certainly, dear, tf you are a good 
boy. 

Willle; Please, auntie, then, nothing use 
ful 


Railroad manayer: Here, Blobbs, this 


new timetable won't do atall! 


Riobbs: | thought it very expiictt, sir. 
Munager Trat'’s Just what's the matter, 
The fret thing you know the public will be 


able to understand « time-table as wellas we, 


Seo if you can't compiteate ita bit 


“Who are you going to give your 
vote to?” naked the Gogratiamattioal person 

The prospective delegate thoughtfully 
clawed the roots of his chin whiskers, 

“L don't know jist who will git tt," he said, 
“but as ter givin’ it to anybody, 
V oles 


ufter «” pause, 
that ain't to be thought uv fers mtuit, 
is Valuabie,’ 
Mayistrace : 
meta lGdaigg Glide tan 


You are charged with as- 


Prisoner: Il plead gutity, your honor; but | 
have «a wood eacum 1 addressed this man 
civilly three times,and he ever answered 
The 

Mawtstrate Why, the man is deafand dumb! 

rteomer: Well, why didn't he say sa? 


“Do oot tell my folks,’? he faltered, 
“how t died" 


Even the hard- hearted Shertf!, who was ad- 


justing the noose, stopped toa brush away a 
tent 

“They are Very hice poopin, Oobbed the 
doomed uian, “aud they would be dreadfully 


nortified to know lever wore a hecktieo 1 bad 


ot tied uiveselt 





|} and those who seem to forget have often 


Butler: There's a man below to see 
you, sir 

Master: What did you tell himt 

Hutler: | told him you told me, tf {t was a | 
lady, to say you were tn; and, if i¢ was a uian, 
teeny You Were out 

Master: What did he say then? 

Butler He said to tell you that he wasa 
lady. 

Lady: All your marine pictures rep- 


resent the sea as calm. Why doen't you paint 
& storin Once in a whilet 

Artist: We painters tn of! can't paint a 
il bave often outlined! a storm on the 
canvas, Dut as BOON as | begin to spread on 
the off colors the waves subside, and the sea 
locomipes 46 Calm as a cluck pood 


storm 


Weather-prophet: How are the indi- 
cations to night? 

Assistant Mighty uncertal lhardly know 
what Kind of a report to s i t 

Weather prophet. Not us Mak t 
fne weathe: with loca ninsand tl vl 

li ns I ats alWay ma i test “ 
it fe rigghs f it ius ‘ ‘ 

It ha ‘ 4 he a . 


} pearance before the woild counts when 


Wuat a Woman Can Do.— pape 
and mother she can make or mar the for 


By ber tbhriit, prudence, and good man- 


herself a competency in old age. 

By her tender care she can often restore 
him to good bealth. 

By ber counsel and ber loveshe can win 
him from bad company, if temptation, in 
an evil bour, bas led him astray. 

She can do as much as man, perhaps 
even more, to degrade him, if she chooses 
w do it, 

Asa wifeshe cana ruin ber husband by 
extravagance and folly; by want of affeo- 
tion she can make an outcast of a man 
who might otherwise have become a good 
member of society. 

She can bring bickerings aud strife into 
what has been a bappy bousehold. 

She can become an instrument of evil 
instead of an angel of good. 

Asa mother ber words and her ways 
sbould be kind, loving, and good. If she 
reproves, ber language should be choice 
and refined. 

The true mother rules by the laws of 
kindness; and to her children the word 
“mother” is synonymous with everything 
pure, sweet, snd beautiful. 

——————x> > 

Kvonomy.—There are few homes where 
retrenchment is not necessary, if days of 
anxiety end pillows of unrest are to be 
avoided. Itis in evidence beyond denial 
that imany allow extravagance and osten- 
tation to deatroy the peave and harmony 
of howe life beyond retrievement. 

In the rush and strife for wealth (or too 
often its semblance, without weight of 
corresponding bank account), taste is lost 
for simple enjoyments. How little ap 
weighted tn the balance wilh true bappi- 
ness, and, alas, how quickly the flowers of 
love and patience in the family circle are 
blighted by the cyclone of care that comes 
frow living beyond assured income! 

lt is wonderful to note how many things 
regarded as necessities are 80 only from 
habit and long indulgence of taste and in- 
clination, Mothers do not count for them- 
selves any amount of self-deniai, but for 
their children it is not an easy task to 
draw the line between the pleasant paths 
of luxury and those of true comfort and 
refinement 

Ambition and parental love protest 
agalust restrictions in pleasures and ad 
vantages, and yet enforced economy and 
sacrifice frequently develop talents and 
traits of character more valuable for their 
future than those so coveted and lamented 

2 ——:t———™ 

Grikr is a delicate and fragile tlower, 
fading even wore easily than joy, but 
never whoily dead. Like the rose of Jeri 
cho, though seemingly dried and withered 
past recognition, yet, if but one warm 
breath pass over it fora moment, it wil 
bloom agein with renewed freshness 
“Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful,’’ 


the saddest hearts. In each and all of us 





life is two fold; two beings dwell within ; 
us, one active, busy, absorbed in the | 
duties and pleasure of this world, while 
the other is sadly dreamily living in the 
past, treading with tears the former 
4 is 
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DOLLARD & CO., 


i223 
CHESTNUT ST. 
Philade! phia, 
* Premier — 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GU SAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 

and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
tal Hair for Ladies and Gentiemen. 





Instructions enable Ladies and Gentiemen to 


measure 
TOUPEES AND 6CALPEB. 
No. 1. 
head. 
No. 2. 


wo 

own heads with accuracy: 

FOR W1@6, INCHES. 

INCHBS. No.1. The round of 


No. 2. From forehead over 

- ya ate 

‘pack as far as bald. o. From ear 

Over forehead over the ° 

- No, 4. | 1 to ear 
round the forebead. 


From forehead 


oe i y ine Union 
tared, cheap as ment in 
a LY apy vert of the world wil! receive at- 


Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
H 


euch that, while! oe et yet 


Hair is natarall 
& Co. 
tract for the Hair. 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
A | . 

Nov., 2, "8 
Vegetable Hair Wash, 
— 8 with great advantage. an hair, 

in. 
in its wonted thickness and strength. 


alr. 


This jon has been manufactared and sold a 
aed ' fifty y and ite merits are 
advertised, the 

increasip, 


RD’s 3 ee = ERATIVE CREAM wo 
a eeen he Herbanium when the 
dry anda ab ay: an oll. 
Mrs. Kdmondsou Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
Mrs. Gorter bas tried in vain to 


land 
— EDMON DBON GORTER. 


Oak 
. Norwich, Norf England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICB, PHILADELPHIA, 
) have used ‘‘Dellard's Herbaniam Extract. «f 
¥9 vepulesty for — of oe 
idly 
has been “4 y 2 
It 6 tee tos 


MKS. 


ning, Was early restored, 


wash | have ever used, 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 


TO MRS. RICKARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila 


the ‘Dol 


during & number of years, usd 


uently, 
um Extract,’’ and 1 do :@ 


‘s Herbani 


1 have f 


know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshin: 
and healthful cleanser of the hair 


ery respec tfully, 
LE NARD MYERS 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale wd retail, and 


applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 


1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 


ADIBES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTLNG, 
None bot Practical Male and Female Arttate © mm 
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and examine a **'Ckown” 
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PIANOS ORGANS 


Were Awarded FOUR NEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken | 5 

. f the raw at acs “et y - 


AND 


Crow 


I 
WwW oni rful Orchestral Attachment a and Prac 
— Clavier, r 


Genie, "Mandela, "Guitar, 

Dulcimer, Spinet, eo 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Et 

THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$:000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 

l i ain haa 

ry, it tree t 
GEO. P. KENT, Manufacturer, 

245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Don't buy a Piano or Organ until = hear 
und get price 


there, Zither, 
Clavicord, 


le gu w? 















" eoliee Railroad. 
Avthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders / 


On and after Nov. 17, 1896. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Phiiads 
Buffalo Day 
Parlor and Car, dally mtd J* 
Sleoping ae Calcage Exp. daily, ¢- = . 
by — 835, ‘tot om 


dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 
FOR NEW ren 


wal y 
Reading Terminal, 
train, “6h 9.2 11.90 8 mh ia by ne 
dini car pu. I a 
mom t phy, a te 
Leave 2 


11.14 @ m, 12.87 ¢ 


(dining car), 11.45 § m. ey - 


SEAL ares 
1 00, 6-00 7.90; 8.46 10.6 OP m Lib nlgne E 
days 4.00 00, 10,00, 11.30, & 4.00," 6.00, 
pm, 12.16 night, 
TEI DIR capresst sleeping Gum 


=r —>. 
ups hsF 
oa" 5 
FESsF gs 
E 

Pad 

2 


> 
@: 

he 

:B 


nSeps 
is} 
F 


ll. awh 
day— Lxpress, 4.00, 9. 


A 
6.00 
For 8 tokin and wus rt_ Express, 8.35, 10.00 
fis) pim, Additional f r Shaio Express, 
au Or ‘or — 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.20 am, Sundayen ie 
press, 4.00am. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 


jon, 8.00a m, 4.30, 6.30 
= te ress, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accommotstion a 


Pm 

a > Cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.30 a4 m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 5.00 a m, 4,15 p m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket . N. E. Me yt 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 633 Chestnut street, 2 
Tenth strect. 000 8. Third strest, S062 Market oeees and 
at stations. 

Union Transfer Com mpenr wih ¢ will call for and cheek 
baggage from hotels an 
Il. A. BWEIGARD, Co. ee att 

Geveral Superintendent, General Passenger 





GEN 18. W*¢NTED to introduce ‘‘Earta Gt 
LED, oF. TALMAGE’S wonderful new 
N early 600 m ve pages. Uver 400 pictures. 
tells all he saw while traveling ‘round the 
address, ‘‘PEOPLE'S,’’ @41 Market St., Phila., Pa, 











OOKKEEPING (WAGGEN EWS, mn 
Mailed on receipt of price, $ t] 


for Circular. C. R. Deacon, Publisher, 
27 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
S€PIANO 8 OR $ ORGANS: 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee River,’’ either *‘in the bead,’’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT AY PREVIOUS KEOWLEBSE OF 
ESIC, IMMEDIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the pilanoor organ, with the assist- 
ance of this buat 

By giving the student the power to play 
(OBEDIATELY twelve tunes of different character 
—this number of pieces being sent with each 
Giulde—after a very little practice witb tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any alr or 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. Postage 
stamps, 2's, taken. Address— 


THE GULDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“[tmay be true whatsome men Sdy.. 
sat maun be true ge whata men Say.” 
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Sap Olio. ¥ 
Soutine Soap 


YPOLIO has stood as the finest and best 
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